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Publiſher 


TQ. 7'WS 


READER 


Fter ſo many pamphlets of 
falſe and impious Politicks, 
which have poiſoned the 

minds of people with evil notions 
of government, tending to the over- 
throw of all fabliſk rules and 
orders of juflice, equity, and 
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common honeſty, in the acknow- 
ledement and praftice of which 
the happineſs of a mation doth 
conſiſt, the heat and wiolence of 
paſſion being now ſomewhat aba- 
ted, and perſons ' more at leiſure 
to attend to the ſober counſels 
and diflates of reaſon, it will not, 
I hope, be judged an ill grounded 
preſumption, to ſuppoſe, that this 
diſcourſe written with great ſtrength 
of reaſon and argument, after 


logg *and ſerious deliberation, "and 


ag deep reſearch into the funtg- 
mental and eſſential laws of hu- 
mane. nature, and the conſtitution 
of the, Engliſh government, gnd 
; one... feveral years ſince, with- 
out any. prejudice, or partiality, 
or . deſign \to _ gratify a private 
paſſion, or intereſt, will meet with 
.@ reception gnd entertainment, ſutta- 
ble to the great name of the Au- 
thor, | and the 6xtellency of the 


1 et ly 
per- 
J 


LIMI 


to the Reader. 
performance my all ſuch, as 


have learning and s$kill 10 judge, 
and candor and honeſtly to ſubmit 
to the power and convictions of 
truth. For as to the diſciples and 
followers of Buchanan, Hobbs, and 
Milton, who have exceeded their 
Maſters in downright impudence, 
ſcurrility, and lying, and the new 
modellers of Commonwealths, who 
under a zealous \ pretenſe » of ſecu- 
ring the rights of a fanſied ori- 
ginal contraft againſt the encroach- 
ments of Monarchs, are ſoming 
the ſeeds of eternal diſagreements, 
confuſions, and bloody wars through- 
out the world ( for 'the influence 
of evil. principles bath no bounds, 
but like infeftious air | ſpreads 
every where ) the peaceable, ſober, 
truly Chriſtian, and Church-of- 
England-Doftrine\, . contained in 
this book, being ſo direfly con- 
trary to their furious, mad, un- 
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chriſtian, and fanatical maxims, 
it cannot otherwiſe be expebled, 
but that they will ſoon be alarm- 
ed, and betake themſelves to their 
uſual arts of flander and revi- 
ling, and grow wery fierce and 
.clamorous upon it. _— ſhall 
happen, it is not out of a deſign 
ta fareſs and flatter one ow 
or to provoke and exaſperate ano- 
ther, | that this book is at this 
time publiſhed, but to do ſer- 
wicde unto truth, and to reſtore 
it to its native beauty, by ta- 
king off thoſe masks and di- 
guifes, with which it has of late 
been disfigured, and to ſettle mens 
minds with true notions of the 
original of government. For diſ- 
courſes of this mature, founded 
upon taw and reaſon, will hold 
at all  rimes, and will newer be 
wnſeaſonable. Peay 


UMI 


to the Reader. 


F ſhall not run out into any 
aaneceſſary or exceſſrue commen- 


| dation and praiſe of the Author, 


nor do I now pretend to write 
his juft 'and full charafter , it 
may ſuffice to ſay in ſhort, that 
he was a Gentleman of ſincere 
prety, of flrict morals, of a great 
and vaſt underſtanding, and of a 
very ſolid judgment; a true Son 
of . the Church of England, and 
conſequently a zealous afſerter and 
defender of the truly Chriſtian and 
Apoſtoalical doftrine of non-reſftftence', 
always loyal and faithful to the 
King, his Maſter, in the worſt f 
times, whoſe fortunes he ſteadily 
followed, and upon whom he had 
the honour to attend in ſeveral 
plares, during the courſe of the 
wars, particularly at Edge-hill, Ox- 
ford, and at the treaty in the iſle 
of Wight; and who by his wiſe 
condutt, and faithful advice and 


behaviour, 
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behaviour, gained . a good efteem 
in his royal judgment : and yet -at 
the ſame time he mas: a true 
hearted Engliſh-man ; a great lo- 
ver of his Country ; and one, who 
wiſhed as well to the conſtitu- 


tion, and to the eſtabliſhed . re- 


ligion and laws, as any of thoſe. 


demure Pretenders, who ſat in the 
ſame Parliament of forty one\ with 
him, and. raiſed that rebellion\ a- 
gainſt their rightful Squeraign, as 


he openly called it in the-. Houſe. 


of Commons . after the reſtoration, 
when ſome were making excuſes. for 
it, from which we are to date all 
the miſeries and. confuſions, which 
we hawe andergone, and do fill 
labour, under. A reflexiqn ' upon 
thoſe ſad -.times, . and the willainous 
principles, . upon...#hich they. then 


afted,," put him. upan writing this: 


compendious, diſcourſe, in mhichi he 


has marks out«.4., plain and. Cer-, 


tain 


—_— 
—————— 
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to the Reader. 


tain "way to'\ preſerve, and, \'when 
boft' by fatal miſcarriages, to reco- 
wer our peace and happineſs to- 
gether with the honour, the ſtrength, 
the riches, the trade of the Na- 
tion. The notions here laid down, 
are. true and juſt, and tend to the 
quiet and advantage of mankind 
in = and 'have their weight 
and uſe in' all Countries, where the 
laws *of natural and civil juſtice 
prevail. It js an exadt Scheme or 
Idea. of government, derived fron 
its 'foft principles, ' in which \he ſets 
forth the neceſſary and \'eſſential 
powers of Soveraionty, the virtues ' 
of a. Prince, the © indiſpenſable du- 
ty of Subjets, the qualifications 
of a Counſellor of State, and the 
method of a wiſe adminiſtration 
and condut in all emergencies, 
whether in relation to domeſtick 


pr ' foreign affairs, or to the wa- 
rous hrs and profeſſions of 


men 
' 
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men in a well conflituted king- | 
dom. This great Man, after his | 
retiring into the Country, where 
he- ſeemed to live above the world, 
and to be no way affeled with 
the glittering pomp and glory of 
it, which he with a true preat- 
neſs of mind deſpiſed,addifled bim- 
ſelf to reading, fludy, and me- 
ditation : and that h many ſeri- 
ous and wiſe thoughts, as his cer- 
tainly were, might wot be wholly 
boft, he put them down in wri- 
ting, for his own private ſatis- 
fation, in a due method and or- 
der, one depending upon another, 
to give them greater flrength and 
beauty : and being wvery afſiduous 
in his contemplations (if not di- 
werted by the neceſſary buſineſs 
of life, by wiſits of friends, by 
Journies to town, for two or three 
months in the year, to attend up- 
on 4 place, which was bis foft 

preferment 


| 
| 


to the Reader. 


preferment in the Court, and by 
the exerciſes of an undiſſembled 
piety and devotion) he had an 
opportanity of writing ſeveral quires 
of paper _= various ſubjefts, (for 
his admirable and inquifitrve ge- 
mus was not tonfined to any one 
partealar fludy and learning) as 
Divinity, Philofophy, Hiſtory, eſpe- 
cially that of England, Praflical 
Devotion, and the like. This I 
nom publiſh, was written in the 


year 1678, (aud defroned as av 


appentiix to his Memotres of the 
rate Kin arles the firſt, 
of bleffed memory, which 


hereafter may fee the light, when 
ore auſpicious times ſhall en+ 
conrape and favour the publication) 
which he, being very ex 
curious in his compoſitions, did 
= refine upon. Tet notwith- 
anding this care, there ſeems to 
be a defefl, page 13, which he 
defigned 
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deſigned to fill up, and, queſtion: 
made... there. to Joe. locſe Pe er, 
which \L.could never,meet wit J vb 
however as. it is,. I doubt not, but 
that this, diſcourſe, will be highly int 
flruflize and uſeful to the young Sons 
of the Nobility. and Gentry, the rw - 
ing hopes. of their Country, and. who 
one \ 4, by their, virtue, Courage, 
loyalty, wiſdom,” and learning, - 
fitting. their birth. and quality, will 
make. # great figure in it :\ for the 
ſeaſoning of whoſe minds, capa le of 
the higheſt and ,nobleſt impreſſions, 
with virtuous and: true notions of 
Policy,. and for their direfion and 
ſervice, it is chiefly publiſhed, and 
to whom therefore .it is hambly de- 
dicated. io Nt) 


The 


: 
x 
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The Reader 1s deſired to correct 
| the following errata, which 
| have eſcaped the diligence of 
the Corrector. 


- Os 4 


Ps 29. 1. 29. Perſon. p. 89. 1. 29. make, p. 80.1. 23. 
were. P. 121.1. 13. reckoned. 139. 1. 21. recommend. 


149.1. 12. juſtice is. 146. 1. ule. preſcribe. 154.1. 7. condi- 


p tion: for. 164. I. 1. promptcr. 172. 1. that i a; in the 
margin there for civil read ſmgle. 193.1. 13. take. 206. 


]. 20. for too read two. 


| 


OF 
Governtnent : 
As examined by 


Reaſon, Scripture 
AND | 


Law of the Land. 


OD and nature made men 
{ociable creatures, which 
appears. by this, that every 


man affets a companion ; 
which ariſes from- this, that every 
ſingle many ſtands in need of anothers 
help. Men could not have liv'd to 

ther in a body politick, if God had not 
diſpoſed the natural inclinations of their 
minds for ſuch a ſociety ; and the ſame 
reaſon, that leads them to co-habit roge- 
ther, exacted from them-the preferring 
publitk good before private intereſt, or 
the whole before any part; fo as go- 
vernment is an ordinance of God, and 


not an inyention of man, and ariſes nor, 
B FO 


Governmont 
as examined 
by reajon. 
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as Mr. Hobbs would make it, from the 
- paſſion of fear, which one mari had of 
another, but from the moral virtue of 
juſtice,to do as one would be done unto. 
This makes the politick body fo 
much to reſemble natural; The 
brain muſt | be diſtinguiſht from the ' 
heart, and the heart from the liver. If *' 
one part give life, another muſt ſenſe, | 
and a third nutrition. The underſtand» 
ing, or Prince, (or ſoveraign power) 
muſt give the law, and the animal ſpi- 
rits (or Nobility) muſt influence the 
nerves or inſtruments of motion thro! | 
the whole body or ſubordinate Officers, | 
to {et on work the muſcles or organical 
members, or Commonalty, to perform 
the feyeral offices, which belong to the 
ſeveral faculties of the ſoul of govern- 
ment. But we will not follow affe&- 
= metaphors or refemblances, which 
only ferye for illuſtration, bur not for 
proof. 
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The Obje& of Government ſtands in- 


| | an accountab 
God 
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[ Eicher Supream,— Whether ſapremacy lies in 
one or more perſons. Here 
or government is ab- 
ſolute, arbitrary, and un- 
Ruling, are « controulable, yer withan 
| eye and yp ro np” 

weal, or [alus li 

ſench 


co 


tor Subordinate, —Magiftrares,under him or 
them, in __ the ſu- 
emacy is lodged. 
| Thee do rule bk So- 
| V commiſſion, the 
powers whereof they are 
not to exceed, and they 
are accountable for the 
execution thereof, nor ro 
God only, but man like- 
wife. 


| People in general, - > 3 The three ſtates of 


C Perſons < Ruled,) 1. Nobility, Ecclefi » | men, whichamong 


pw 


. v Things 


Civil. ws make up a Par- 

are the 2. Gentry, Lagent, nnd are u- 
J ons. ; hired te the King 

| 1 | orSupream,asmerm 
bers with theic 


q head. They repre- 
me the nas. 

y of thar le 

un'o the Re 
* the King is the crue 

repreien-ative of 


the people to all the 
{ world. 


The Soyerai Virtual, - . * | 
The three Eſtates C. Repreſentative [a ths 
{ The People themſelves tal — 


{ Prerogatives are in defence of the Government it ſelf, an4 
$ of the Soveraign Perſon and to be made ule of in both calcs. 


; * Mi Lives 
Laws, Civil or Municipal, \ _ he Subie2. 
for ſecuring tl ? Liberrtics, $f the Suze 


| ies, Ove. 
& Thus, Ad Caſarem poteſias oxmmmium 
pertiner, ad tad '.- wag » 
Divine, (1 eugion. 
| I 4 Joſtice. " The ſeren 
| 2 Y Council, | great fi» 
ſ Ms ee 4 Q Commerce. news, Or 
; Chtarrer 4 cir, 289 5 J Confederation, »%, plilars, or 
| 6 CG Trealure, nerves of 
Sen | Govern- 
+ Military, C57 Armgby2 & | men”. 
v das go, J 
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Government and Governors are both 
Gods ordinances : for though He him- 
ſelf was the ſole Legiſlator in all thoſe 
matters, which concerned mans ultimate 
ar. 1 ; yer he left men by the light 
of their own natural reaſon, to make 
ſuch laws, as concern'd their civil inter- 
eſts, or their concerns of this life, as 
natural reaſon diftated unto them. And 
becauſe no ſociety could be formed and 
kept together, but by equal and juſt 
laws, nor thoſe laws executed but by 
ſome Perfons, therefore both laws and 
Governors were made ſacred ; the one 
to be obſerved, and the other to be re- 
yerenced ; and therefore God owns bath, 
and puts an impreſſion of part of his 
own Be bork, on humane laws and 
Soveraign Perſons , though both theſe 
may be infirm and failing ; for Princes 
or Soveraigns may err,as well in makin 
laws, (or in their judgments about chem 
as in the executionof them, or in their 
own manners. And therefore God oblig» 
ed Princes to be well adviſed about 
making laws,and as nigh as they could, 
ro follow ſound reaſon, and the beſt pre- 
cedents, and to do all with deliberation 
and good advice, and with an eye to 
publick utility. 

Nevertheleſs, becauſe theſe concerns 
were but about matters of an indiffe- 
rent 
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rent-nature, and that coming under fo 
divers circumſtances, it often 
puzled'a ſincere and a wiſe Governor 
what to ordain, and the narrowneſs of 
mens underſtandings often making that 
(whilſt the buſineſs was in councel or 
agitation) appear beſt, which as-foon as 

K&&aed, was'ofren diſcerned not to 
; —_ - gg -=_ —_ 
though not likely 1o - groſly, or fo © 
ren) _— fail in —_ as well as 
tolly and negligence: therefore he ſtampt 
is own authority both upon human 


laws and Governors, thereby to keep 7 7-vcrence 


them both from being diſputed. And ray —_ 


upon this ground it was, that laws were 
by the ſame authority that madethem, 
to be rev or repealed. ''Thus the 
human authority, - from whence theſe 
laws flowed, filenced all private: judg- 
ment, and became indiſputable, rhere 
being nothing to be pur in the ballance 
with it t it Ir only the prerogative 
of God's Laws to be: entertained for 
their own excellency, mens for the au» 
thoriry or ſtationzhey were in. Orher- 
wiſe all Government had been precari- 
ous, or ſubjected {& to change, asto be 
unſteady or endleſs; and (o ulcle(s. This 
every' maſter of a family ihall find, if 


he give way to his wife, children, and. 
ſervatits to diſpute his commands, much 
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more then a Lord or. Soveraign”over a 
whole nation. And this ſhould make 
every maſter of a family as' careful ro 
keep up the honor of his Prince-in his 
great family, as he would his ownin his 
little family. in 

Soveraignty Soveraignty therefore was by divine 

muſt be 45/*= ordinance made borh arbitrary and un- 

birrary, — queſtionable ; elſe-it. could never have 
anſwered the ' true ends of government. 
Divine wiſdom '' therefore; neceſfaril 
armed (even in behalf of the — 
the ſupream Goverhors with theſe pows 
ers following, - mr 


7%e power: of Firſt, A power, though not; to pre: 
/007,.6"/2 ſcribe a religion,(for God had done:that) 


or the preroe 


gative: of it, yet to'protect it, and to look unto the 


good adminiſtration! of it : ſo. as ;natu-: 
ral piety were cheriſht, and God's word! 


or revelations '({uch as every nation e- 
ſteemed ſo at leaſt) were reverenced, 
and by publick authority maintained : 
and thus far every ſtate or government, 
as well Gentile as Jew, have intereſted 
themſelves in matters of religion. 

Secondly, A power to make laws, or 
{uch as related to the civil concerns, or 
good and ſafery of that people. 

Thirdly, A power to maintain all ſo- 
veraign prerogatives, Which - were ne- 
celiarily lodged in the Soveraign, in 


mains . 


ads 
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naaintenance of his ewn auehority-:. for 


ig yain had-been the fixſt rwo, it there” 


had been no proviſion-made for thelalt. 
For if Innavators and Conſpirators might 
at ſecurely, and. Government be un- 
dermined, and Governors expoſed, pri- 
vate. mens peace would ſoon be over- 
thrown, | and new laws, and new goyer- 
nors: frequently obtryded upon them ; 
therefore every one was; bound with lite 
and fortune, to defend the prerogatives 
of the Government he lived under, as 
much as the municipal laws, by which 
he was maintained in his life, liberty, 
and property. 

Fourthly,, A power. to pardon | the 
breach; 'of laws ; ſince 'mercy adorns 
the throne as well as juſtice, and.no 
hand 1s to. hold forth this (ceprer, bur 
his, who holds the ſword, that {o the 
Soveraign might be;,as well loved as 
feared. .,.; | 

Fifthly, A power ito, execute the pc» 
nalties of the laws : that thus authg- 
rity might be feared foriits power, as it 
was to be beloved for its clemency. 

And the forfeiture or advantage, that 
accrued by the penalty, (if pecuniary) 
was an{werable to the, Exchequer, fjncg 
the offence was agaiaſt the Gayerny 
ment. 
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Sixthly, A ey to di{petifſ&- with 
laws: for cio ducies ofren makethis 
power equitable; 'if xelation'to times as 
well as perſons, whe may ſtand 'in nced 
of, or merit ſuch diſpenſations. 

-. Seventhly, A- '\power of equity Was 
neceſſarily  entrialied with Soveraigns, 
beeauſe rhere would-be often' occafion 
to'abate the ſeverity” of laws ;' for if ex- 
tremitics in contrats and penalties in 
laws ſhould be always taken ,* laws 
would often be fhares, and often roo 
burthenſome to be horn. + - © 

Eighthly, A- power to ſtamp monies, 
or to appoint ſome one thing; Which 
ſhoald-' be the ſtandard unto atl Com- 
modities, or which ſhould equal the va- 
lue of them. | = 

W hich is a great 'evidence' of © Sove- 
raignty ; ſince here is a power, that in 
a Prince's own dominions (and upon fuch 
conjunctures of times, as may be,when 
ſuch a power, eveh-for want of treaſure, 
and for common'fafety, may require it) 
he can appoint this ſtandard to be of an 
inferior value ro the thing it-is changed 
for ; the authority of the Prince mak- 
jng that valuable among buyers and fel 
lefs at home, (though not abroad) which 
an{wers not to the'intrinfick yalue of the 
thing bought. | 


Ninth, 
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Nimhbly, A power: to raiſe tribute, 
euſtoms, and taxes forxhe ſupport of rhe 
ernment, 47; the expences and 

£ of a Court,” the guards of a 
Prines, 'the fortifications by land, 'and 
navies by ſea, and expences of Ambal- 
ſadors! gs. ' Far 'all theſe muſt be main- 
tained” by 2 publick -treafure, which 
muſt arife | from firigle mens private 


wealth; which proves property ; for if 


le men had no property, there could 
be-no ſuch diſtin@ton, as private wealch 
and publick treaſure. | 
Temhly, A power to call rogether A(- 
ſemblies and Synods, and to diflolve 
them ; fo as no men in numbers (be- 
caefe danger may ariſe ro the. peace 
thereby) have in any well ordered'State 
liberty to meet together, bur as war- 
ranted thereunto by #urhority, leaſt mul- 
_— ſhould rumalſtuate or —_— 
bring petitions on cheir (pears , 
or make private judgment ſtand in com- 
petition* with publick authority. 
Eleventhly, power to wav. 2 Nobi- 
liry, the Prince- being the fountain of 
alt honor ; as likewife to make alf Mt- 
niſters of State at home, as great Offt- 
cers, Judges, Conncellors, and all fub- 
ordinate Magi ; for ſupream pow- 
ex muſt be the root of all other powers 
and of all ticles. And it muft” be bur 
one 
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ns IE ; a pon 15.60 
Ve peace, 15 of no_rivalhi 
or; co-ordination ;_ for- that would, dir 
ſtra& obedience / at home and abroad ; 
for no'foreign nation can cntertaintrea- 
ties/With any other, nation, whoſe ſave- 
raignty or 1ingleneſs of power-appea 
with uncertainty, where it is logged. 
So as: co-ordination. is inconſiſtent with 
all kinds of Governmeac ; for two' of-&+ 
qual, powers, 4ince, they, may bg.of. di- 
vers mjnds,, muſk diſtract, cannax, ſerrle, 
or make peaccable agy government. | 
Twelfthly, A power of ſending Ambal- 
{adors ynto forcign Princes ; the Ambaſ» 
{fadors, office being, to reprelent ..the 
Prince, -as the Pxince doth his| whole 
nation; And by. this means commexce. 
about trade, leagues offenſive and de» 
fenſive. are made with other nations... 
Laſily,. A.power of. making war, and 


peace; for it is fit, that none judge off the. 
proper reaſons and '{caſons for; thele. 
great engagements, bur thar Peripn, (or, 


thoſe-perſons) in whom. the fupremacy 
and ſoveraignty is lodged. Princes are 
prudent, — they obſerve the bent 
and inclination of their people, in, affairs 
even of this great coylequence: bur ſub- 
jes-invade the Princes right, when they 
intermingle herein more than humbly 
ſhewing their ſentiment of it. 

es | Theſe 
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Theſe are the neceſſary qualifications 
of all kind of Soveraignty, and theſe are 
called ' prexogatives, or regal - powers ; 
for no Kingdom, Common-weal, or State 
can-want theſe ; and thele powers mult 
be lodged in one; or leled perlons, and 
ſo. the Goyernment and the Governors 
ſtand both by the order of God, -or by 
his divine. inſtitution. 

Now to acknowledge ſupream Gover- 
nors,/ and - yet . to. undermine , them in 
theſe rights, is a ſubril part of diſloyal- 
ty ; for give them a great title, and no 
power to dezegminethe moſt important 
concerns of it,' or. not to diſpenſe. re- 
wards and' puniſhments, and they will 
ſoon be reputed bur as idols, be firit de- 
{piſed,and thenderthroncd.Hqw they may 
herein be'limited, unto the end, that he 
or they may the more.deliberately . exc- 
cute rhefe powers, ſhall be ſhewed here- 
after. | 

Theſe powers the Prince or Stare(nay 
the people) if they underſtood their ewn 
concern, are as much bound to defend, 
as they arc the municipal laws of the 
land, made in behalf of themſelves : for 

rerogatives are to be kept as ſacred as 

aws. One is to defend the govern- 
ment, the other the ſubjects under the 
government. One ought to be as truly 
made ule of for the ſafety and ulity - 
the 


[T] 


Sovereign 
perſons. 


A: Diſcourſe of Governnient. 
the whole body of the:people, as the 0- 
ther for particular men; for true -pub-+ 
lick fafety was the morher of all royal 
prerogatrve,and Sal/us pepuli ſuprema tex. 

Thus we (ce theſe powers, ro the end 
they may be executed, muſt be lodged in 
perſons; and no Government can want 
theſe 'powers or-perions : ſo as whoe- 
ver invades cither wi them, overthrows 
all government, or diſables it to provide 
for = fafery of the'people, or wn 
lirick. 


If the powers be lodged in | 
one on, then 
form RTE Monarchy L 
called R 
If -in a few chief or-ehoicey} \ _- 
Jef > Ariſtocracy. 
If in all the peoyle, i? Democracy 


"Ws 


"2 Tyranny. 
Pemaings from thele are Oligarciy. 
Ochlocracy. 


For my own part, I .cannot believe 
that there can be arry ſuch kind of go- 
vernment as pure Democracy ; for if the 
ſupream power be lodged in the whole 
people, then ney are both governors 
and governed, and many abſurdities will 
follow, as will be ſhewed hereafter. al 
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Hence it is, that God made paternal Paternal 
power the foundation of all civil govern- 
ment. And wm, mee Pea- 
ſoning | men agree, Monarchical 
government iobelt fuiting with God's 
ordinance, and rhe benefit of ſociety ; 
for even Ariftotle, bred in and amo 
Republicks,allows Monarchy, as the fit- ,,,,.c5y che 
roma for the ſoul of goverament to 5 form of 
work by, as through its unity leſs fub- £m 
nd expodicicn'; ani being herodinry; 

ITtION : ing hereditary, 

not elective, it is agreed. freeſt from facti- 
on, or laying wait for changes, or bri- , 
ing for voices, which are unavoidable | 

dangerous in all lar elections ; 

fo-as it may be ſaid, by all theſe naru- 

ral advantages, God inſtitured Mo- 

narchy, and permits only the other 

forms. 

When paternal government CEcaS't, jw parer- 
that is to lay, when the Communis ſtirps, va! govern- 
or firſt parent, was grown through col- _— 
laterat lines not to be readily known, or p!: co have # 
to be come ar; and that genealogies 4 i» /%e 
and relations were not exactly kepr, © 
and that mixt Families were numerouily 
joyned together, and when large Colo» 


aics were ſcnt to plant yoid countries, 
then 


gore -— 
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then choice was made of ſome eminent 
man to be a Leader, or Duke,or Guide,or 
Prince, or whatever they would call 
him'5 (ar of ſome* Optimates, or chicf 
men, ' or Saxhedrim, or what form beſt 
__ to go in —— this 
e, or to exercile loveraign power. 
hs the people, who had no Lay in 
the government (for that was purely 
God's ordinance) came at laſt, when 
paternal government ceaſt, ro have a 
a conſent in the diſpoſing and 
odging the Government by one or 
more perſons. Hence it is, that go- 
vernment is called by one Apoſtle, the 
ordinance of God, and by another, the 
ordinance of man ; for power is original- 
ly from God in the abſtract and ſub- 
e of it ; though in the concrete or 
ſpecification, or in re{pet of circum- 
ances thereunto belonging,(as whether 
the title be King or common-weal, the 
juriſdition limited or abſolute) from 
men ; which in ctic is the true expoſi- 
tion or reconciliation of the two great 
Apoſtles. Burt be the form what it will, 
the laſt appeal muſt be ſoveraign, 
and muſt have power to exerciſe all the 
beforementioned marks of ſoveraignty : 

or elſe the government muſt be im 
tet ; for government muſt be abſolute, 
and the quality of abſolute rule is ſuch, 
2 layy 
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x Diſcourſe" of Governnieht. ax 
fays Tacitzs, that it can ſtand bur/in-one 
alone. OT 

However, though he, that aſſumed 
this power without conſent, was an 
Uſurper, yet when the power was once 
ogg or diſpoſed by conſent or- ſub- 

iflion; / it could not be reaſſumed; for 
tho' the people fubmitred rheir own 
necks, = they gave not the govern- 
ment : for the government by an undil- 
cernible providence, when the form is 
agreed on, is to be aſſigned to God. 
And it appears to belong to him, ſince why Princes 
che eſſential part of it, vis. the power 79 79 9 
of life and death belongs ſingly to bimz"" 
for no man hath power over his own 
life, and therefore he cannot give it to 
another. His wiſdom therefore thought 
not fit ro truſt the giddinels of the peo- 
ple in general, with a matter of fuch 
concern, evenunto their own peace and 
welfare; for often changes, which they 
would have afleed, ' would have been 
more pernicious to the good of ſociety 
than moderate, nay; immoderate prel- 
ſures. Hence it was even in order te 
publick-weal, that ſoveraign authority, 
and his, or their Perſons, that execute 
it, was fet aboye all private judgment 
to avoid diſputes. 

The ſoveraign power, by conſent 
once lodged in one or many, = the 

ane 
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ſame. reaſon is nor reafſumable; for we 
ſee originally, that power was never, 
or ever be, lodged-in the diffuſive 
body of the people, who had not. a 
power over their own lives, - and ſo 
could leis have it yer others; for go- 
vernment was nohumane inyention, but 
Gods ordinance. When people firſt 
electcd their Governor, we may fay- it 
anſwered unco Gods providence ; when 
by rebellion or defection they changed 
him, it was his permiſſion; for when 
2 a people demeri him, he withſtands 

intangling themſelves, and 
ſcratching taglines with their own 
ae Ts Gn 
Vernment is once ' 
ſucceſfors of that People od Gr 
the conſent and choice ak; their Fore-fa- 
thers, becauſe they are reputed to live 
in their Predeceſiors, and their Predecel- 
{ors are faid to be alive in them. And 
thus, when providence, in the place of 


natural gOVErNOrS Or | — re mntrodu- 
4 prle un ced civil, ER whole difjuſive body of 
SET" A governed were to be (in this reipect 


- fare 7 of change of their form of goverament) 
"& + wart ng in the ſtate of wives or of chil- 
ren, or mmors ; for. though the one 

_ have choſen, whether ſhe would 

have diſpoſed her felf ro fuch a 


man to be her husband, yer w_ 
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done it, ſhe was always under his Sub- 
jeion, as. the Heir is during his minori- 
ty to his Guardian. Yet both husband 
and guardian, ought to do all right ro 
their charge, and Courts there are to re- 
lieve both, as God's throne or court is to 
relieve Subjects. | 

Hence likewiſe it is, , that Princes are 
not to be reſiſted by Subjes, and both 
Philoſophical light and Politick ſerye to 
diſcern this as well as Divine light ; for 
ſays moral Epictetus, WW: are not tyed to 
Parents and Governors, as they are good, But 
as they are Parents and Governors ; and deep 
ſighted Tacitus ſays, good Princes are to be 
wiſht and prayed for, bd (or whatever they 

oved) to be endured ; and he givesthe rea- 
on for it ; for ill Princes are to be endured as 
we do florms and tempeſts, which are ſhow- 
red down upon us from above, or from 
Providence which hath an hand in giving, 
and an eye to obſerve, how we entertain 
his providences. Thus God required non- 
reſiſtance in order ro Subjets own good z 
for'ararchy was worſe rhan tytanny ; and 
yet at the ſame time, if the Princes com- 
mand was immoral, he enjoyned non- 
obedience, rhat men might prefer rhe eter- 
nal law, which flowed from Gods good- 
nefs before the poſitive or temporary com- 
mand, which flowed from mans unreaſo- 
nablencls. C Hence 


= 
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Hence likewiſ{Eir ppev's, that men are 


7rafce 5% not to think, becauſe Princes or States are 


Or a1gns 
are. 


truſted for 'them, *or appoinred for their 
good, therefore they are conditional Truf> 
rces to them - for thote, 'in wham the So- 
veraign power is lodged,” are Gods Truffees, 
and therefore, to God only rhey -are to 
anſwer for their truft. 

Nor is a Prince leſs than his people; be- 
cauſe he was truſted” cirher by or for them, 
and ever By Gods appointment isrs mini- 
ſter to them for their good; for'the ſame 
reaſon Wonld make Anpels lefer than men, 
becaufe Angels are Gods Miniſters for the 
good of men. = 

However, 'primarily the Prince pr State 
are rruſted*for the *good' of Subjeds; for 
they are ſer over men, ' as the Sun is” over 
the world, to enlighten and influence it, 
and they ſhall be accounrable forir; bur 
ſecondarily, they are'inrafted +0 -main- 
tain the digniry and Tights of ' their own 
Regat power, 'and not to let every humor 
of rhe people dilable them ro govern, by 
pulling from them rhe feathers 'of rheir 

rcrogatives. | 

This fubjetion, which God requires, 
iS no unreaſfonable-thing; for we perceive, 
it is bur a ſuffering in marters of mens ex- 
ternal concerns; for a&hath been ſaid, Go- 


vernors authorities extend but unto mat- 
ters 
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ve ters of an indifferent nature, and it is of- 
_ ten pride and impatience, which produce 
ar |} complaints. Which may appear by this, 
f- that moſt commonly, when the times are 
” molt plentiful, and the grievances very 
5, tolcrable, cheg delicacy of ſenſe renders 
as men moſt querulous, and their ſufferings 
are begot more from rheir inferences and 
reaſonings of what may follow, than what 
s they feel; ſo as they muſt be behoſding 
T to their wit, before they can juſtifie their 
N complaints. Reflet on the reign - of 
ly Charles the Firſt, as I have impartially 


E made ſome Memoires upon it, and this will 
be found true. Thus much for the ſin- 

« gleneſs of Government, and the non-re- 

4 {iſtance of Governors, 

1 Bur it is objected, Is it not more rea- 

, {onable ro have a co-ordinate power joyn- 


F ed with that of the Prince 2 

1 No ſure; for no Government can ad- 
mir a diſtin equal power within it ſelf; 
l for this is but like the doctrine of Poly- 
cheiſm; for making many Gods and ma- 
ny Soveraigns, atc equally abfurd. Co- Crordine- 
ordination is like to prove the mother of {7 
a civil War. However, limitation of So- 
veraignty is agreed on by all Politicrans 

and Civilians, to be contiltent even with 
Soveraignty it {elf ; for hereby Soveraign- 7.*ir:ris 
ry is not taken from rhe Perſon or Perſons Y ****- 


T 81 74} tx* 
C z govern- ,,,";.; 
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governing, tho' to him or them the abſo- 
luteneſs of the execution for ſome time, 
or iti ſome part of rheir Soveraign power 
(as not to make Laws without their three 
States or Orders of Subjects, viz. Nobi- 
lity, Clergy, and Commons conſent) be ſuf- 
pended ; for hereby the power is not trans- 
ferred unto any other. So he or they 
remain abſolute, tho' limited ; for thus 
as he or they cannot make laws withour 
another, ſo no other body can make them 
withour him or them. And when a law 
is made, it is made fingly by the Prince, 
if it be in a Monarchy ; or by the State, 
if it be in an Ariſtocracy ; for a limited 
(which we call a mixt) Monarchy, or a 
mixt common-weal, is, in ſuch caſes, bur 
like a man, that is bound, or a man that 
iS ſleeping ; he hath temporarily loſt his 
motion, but not his ſtrength; for as ſoon 
as he hath the concurrence of thoſe, whoſe 
conſent he ſtipulated to take, then he- is 
unbound or awakened, and then he or 
they, not the Concurrers, are ſaid to act 
ſolely and ſoveraignly ; for the power is 
virtually in his or their perſons in whom 
the ſoyeraignty lies; for it is the Mo- 
narchs or the States affirmative voice, 
that makes the law or ſanction, though it 
iS his or their negative voice, that rejects 
ir. Thus the Sovycraign Perſon or Perſons, 

is 
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i$ the ſingle ſoul of the law, and all this 
to avoid the il] conſequences of c:-ordi- 
nation. And hence it is, thar the true 
Repreſentative of any people is the Prince 
in a Monarchy, or the States in a Com- 
mon-weal; and from him or them there is 
no appeal bur” unto God, and wherever 
the laſt appeal is, there is the Soveraigaty. 
And therefore the people abate of their 
own greatnels, when they think any re- 
preſent them, bur their Prince or State. 
Others may repreſent them, in order r0 
repreſent their condition good or bad t9 
the Prince, as a looking-glaſs doth rc- 
preſent the body to the heads view ; bur 
as bearing their image both at home and 
abroad, the Prince only repreſents the 
State of that people. An unequal league 
with the Foreigner takes not off tupream 
power. Thucydides ſays, Colonies were 
as free as Mother cities, tho' not fo reverently 
mentioned, becauſe of their dependence. The 
ſame may be ſaid of paying tribute, be- 
cauſe that may be for redeeming an inju- 
ry, or for ſome acknowledgment of a de- 
liverance, bur that paid, it is all that can 
be demanded. Neither is feudal obliga- 
tion any depriyation of Soveraignry, fince 
that is bur a perſonal obligation or {cr- 
vice, bur gives no right ro his Govern- 
ment wha is bound ro this obſervance. 
| C 3 Thus 
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Thus careful Civilians and Politicians are 
to keep Soveraignty ſacred, tho' by ſuch 
ties, as theſe, ir may appear reſtrained. 

Bur leaft ſome. ſhould grumble at God 


' far giving theſe great powers unto Princes 


jects People to thoſe preſſurcs, becauſe 


and States, who are but frail men, in 
Gods behalf we will ſum up the reaſons 
uſually | given for it. 1. God requires 
the Princes to rule for the good of their 
Subjects. 2. If they do not, he denoun- 
ces himfelf a Revenger. 3. He requires 
obedience and non-refiſtance, to preyent 
Civil diſfentions, which arc ufually worſe 
than tyranny ; for Tyrants uſually extend 
not their oppreſſion upon a whole Nation, 
bur upon fome particular perſons they are 
diſpleaſed with, whilſt Civil war, or po» 
pular commotions, ſpread over the whole 
land, and among(t nigh Relations. And 
if Subjects may reſiſt for any one reaſon, 
from a parity of reaſon, which they will 
allege, they will never want a reaſon. 
4. That God often experiments, whether 
Subjects will depend upon his promiles, 
to reſtrain the fierceneſs of Princes, or on 
their own impatient humorsand violences ; 
or whether by an humble patience, they 
will wait his time for redreſs ; fince what 
men cannot reſiſt .ax onetime, they find 
they may divert at another. 5, He ſub- 


they 
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they deſerve ſuch a ſcourge, as an ill 
Prince; © for being rhemfelves 1g difobe- 
dient ro himſelf; ar, 6rhly, becauſe very 
oftet, they force a well natured Prince to 


; be an ill one: as Boccalini ſays, rhe ſheep 


getting into their own mouths ro the dan- 
ger of the Shepherd the dogs teeth, or 
becauſe like the Neapolitan horſe, if they 
be well dreſt and fed, they will endure no 
Rider. Laſtly, becaule a Princes tyran- 
ny can but reach unto the outward man, 
and to the outward things of the man, 
which Gods wiſe Providence in this world 
often expoſes to wean, men from it, and 
to draw them ro expect their® ultimate 
happineſs or reſt'in another World. 


23 


Thus tho' a bad as well-as a good x, ,,,,; 


Prince be thus ſecured by God, God hath ——_— ip 
ancns 


9 bound, 


not aſſured him, but he will puniſh him 
even by permitting an ill Spirit to rife be- 
twixt him and his People,and fo it is Gods 
ſentence on the Prince, tho' a judgment 
or puniſhment on them borh ; on him, for 


and for breach of his obligation or oath :#: /:5- 
unto them, that he would govern them by / 
: 


their laws, and be carctul of them both in 
their lives and liberties. For, ſays Boc- 
calini, God made not Princes and Subjects 
as he did cats and mice, one to catch the 
other, and for a time to play with chem, 
| C 4 and 


I. p41 Ply God 
violating the natural rights of his ſubjects, ;;.7 .” 
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and then to eat them up; for natural 
civil, and divine right, teaches the head 
ro conſult for the good of the body, and 
the body readily ro abey the head. In a 
word, tho? oppreſſion makes a wiſe man 


mad, yet no provocation can warrant a 
Chriſtian ſubject ro be a rebe!. 


Thus far we may ſay, this Queſtion 
abour Government and the nature and end 
of Soveraignty, is examined ſing] by 
natural reaſon or reaſoning. Next, let us 
enquire after ir by the word of God, 
and after that particularly by our own 
National laws. or” x 
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The ſame things examined by Scrip- 


ture or Gods word, and as ex- 


pounded by our own Church. 


the Jews, and paternal Government amon 
thePatriarchs, and Kings of Judah, want] 
have prevented all complaints. When 
divine as well as prophane Hiſtory ſhall be 
conſulted, it will be found, Policy is like 
Morality, and may be much improved 
by theſe two words and precepts, Su//inc 
y abſtine. For the Prince muſt abſtain 
from violence and rapine, and neither for 
his pleaſures nor ambition, may he ſuffer 
himſelf to prey on his people. And often 
he muſt bear with, or ſaſtain their per- 
verſe or froward humors, leſt unſcaſona- 
bly ſtirring them, he make a fermen- 
ration he cannot quiet. And ſubjects will 
find, that the bleſſing of Government flows 
more from their paſſive obedience, than 
from any over nice care of their "_ 
| or 


O conſtitution of Government cant gv-raige. 
be ſo happily framed, as by irs fin- 7 bu _ 


gle fabrick, to ſecure the peace of a Na- 
tion; elſe ſurely God's Theocracy among Lorſpewre, 
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for impatience of Subjefts has overthrown 
more States than the Tyranny of Princes, as 
will be toucht on hereafter ; and moſt 
commonly God will not oP a ow good 
Governors, when they will not fit themſelves to 
bear ill ones. Tt was therefore nor only the 
wiſdom, bnr the goodneſs of God towards 
Subjects; rhat he made Soveraign Perfons 
only an{werable tro himſelf. All other 
_. ways are (as Hoſea fays) ſeiting up of Kings, 
but not by him ; or his Oceconomy pleates 
them-not,; and therefore they eat ſawre 
grapes (or frame to themlelves falle prin- 
ciples) and their teeth are ſcrt on edge, or 
they deſtroy the peace they hun after ; 
for the Politick body like the Natural, 
that will endure no ail, bur have recourſe 
to phyſick, will ſoon purge it ſelf our, of 
the world. But nothing of this, .that»is 
ſaid, infers, that men ſhould nor defend 
the rights of free born Subjeas, bur that 
they defend them in their proper place or 
judicatures of the land, and not by the 
{word. | 
But he that gave a, law to cvery ſpe- 
cies of creatures, gave one to mankind, 
which man leſs exactly obferves, . by rea- 
{on of the freedom of his will, aad by 
reaſon of his lapft nature. But from the 
law of his nature, or from: the Maral law, 
the beſt Judicial law. is framed, which 


may 
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may be found by obſerving, how this law 
among Gods own people, the Iſraclires, 
ſuirs with the Moral law, © givea to, or 
for all Mankind ; but a: preſent we will 
extend this no further, than to perſons 
ruling or Legiſlators, and obſerve, what 
characters God in his Word puts upon 
them, and how. he fences them from re- 
fiſltance, and how he tics all Commonal- 
ties to them by obedience ; for through- 
out all Scripture, Kings are ſaid not to 
reign over perſons but Nations ; therefore 
called Xing ' of Iſrael, Fudah, &c.. and 
Head of the Tribes of Iſrael, \o of all States 
under him. 


Scripture fers forth, how the firſt man 
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Paternal 


was born under Government as God's Sub- 6G-ven- 


jet; how all his poſterity were under 
him, and conſequently how Paternal Go- 
vernment was the original of all Govern- 
ment, and ſo all Mankind born under Go- 
vernment; ' and therefore the precept of 
honoring Fathers (or Parents) being a Mo- 
ral precept, it is a proof, that Government 
iS founded innature, and was by extracti- 
on, and not conſent. How paternal Go- 
vernment ceaſt, hath been already ct 
forth. Nimrod by Sir Water Rawleigh is 
elteemed a Fiunter or Uſurper, becaute he 
took upon him the Government over 
others without their conſent or voluntary 


{ubmiſlion 


men! . 
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ſubmiſſion or choice ; not that he was an 
Hl Prince. 

And in Scripture the ſanction or reward, 
that is propoſed for performing this dury, 
ſhews the benefit of obedience ; for- it is, 
that 4 days may be long in the land, 
which the Lord thy God ſhall give thee ; for 
obedience of inferiors (as hath been like- 
wiſe obſerved) is the moſt probable way 
ro peace, and peace unto a Societies wel- 
fare. Hence it is, that men are fo ſtrictly 
charged to reverence their Governors, and 
Governors to look upon themſelves as 
Miniſters of God for good, and as Revengers 
to execute wrath upon him that doth evil ; (6 
as his power muſt be no terror to good 
works, but employed for th: good and 
praiſe (or encouragement) of thoſe that do 
well. 

When the Governor was not a natural 
Father, to the end that he might not want 
natural affetion unto his people, if the 
people wanted one, they were not to 
chooſe a Stranger ; but ſuch a one, as Moſes 
and Joſhua, Samuel and Saul, and David,or 
whom God appointed, Sce Deur. r 7. where 
the promiſe of a Prince and virtues of a 
Prince are fer forth, and fo Kingly rule a 
bleſſing, and promiſe of Ged to his Peo» 
ple from the beginning. 
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The Prince muſt have humility, that $Scripewe 
his heart be not lifted up above his bre- 47 


thren. He muſt yot multiply to himſelf 
horſes, leaſt power incline him-to be op- 
preſſive. He muſt not give his ſtrength to 
women ; for effeminacy abates courage and 
induſtry, and ſoftens and deſtroys him. 
And Solomon adds another caution, Let 
him not drink wine, (ji. e. to excels) leſt he 
forget Gods law, or neglect Religion, and 
pervert judgment ; for both theſe make him 
licther or wretchleſs, and unfit for the 
hardſhips and difficulties of Government. 
Nor muſt he encreaſe Riches, i. c. for his 
own private treaſure, or by the making his 
People miſerable and poor, make himſelf 
opulent, that he may the more ſecurely 
tyrannize. But rich -he muſt be, ſince the 
ambition of Neighbours is at one time or 
another likely to difturb his Peace ; and 
ſince the yur ow charge, and contingent 
expences of Governors is like to be {6 
grear, therefore a full Exchequer becomes 
a good, as well as a wile and a politick 
Prince. Laſtly, Though human Policy 
muſt be uſed in human affairs, and that ir 
appears too too hard, ro expe the ſame 
ſtritnels of morality in a King's Office, 
which belongs ro his perſons, as a man, 
(which 1s too hard a task for one no ber- 
ter verſt in both rheſe rwo Sciences than 


my 
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my ſelf, to give the limits unto) this may 
be ſaid, that the Prince is obliged, ſince 
Politicks flow from Ethicks, as nigh as 
poſſibly he can, to ſit his Policies with 
good Morals, or rather, that he frame 
them our of (ar leaſt never contrary unto) 
the Word of God ; for this will make him 
truly worſhip his God, and beſt teach him 
how to demean himſelf with men, or how 
to govern himſelf, either in relation ro his 
forrcign or home Afﬀairs. Not that there 
are ſuch rules given ih God's Word, but 
that a Prince's Policies ſhonld not warrant any 
thing that Word forbids, but rather caſt hins« 
felf on Providence. 

Such delinearions of a Prince, as theſe 
are, will convince men, that not only Go- 
vernment , bur Governors are the ordinance 
of God; for by me, ſays God, Kings raign, 
which Nebuchadnezzar | acknowledges, 
when he ſays to Danicl, Tour God s 4 God 
of Gods, and a Lord of Kings, and he rules in 
the Kingdoms of the ' earth, and gives it to 
whomoever ' he will; aud ſets up over it (i. e: 
whenever a 'people provoke him to ſend 
them that curſe) the baſeſt of men ; or as 
Hoſea may ſeem to cxplain it, they 
off his' Government for Governments 
that men have framed, for, ſay they, give 
”s 4 King like the other Nations,or let us caſt 


oft King Charles the firſt for a Cromwell, 
or 
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or Chriſt for a Barrabbas. Thus. le 
will ſometimes 1cr up a King, but aoc by 
God;' yea, and'/pull down a King to their 
own confuſion : which "God divert them 
from doing anymore. 

Bur that rhey may not thus. miſchicf 
jo ym, regrrbtenar deſcribes a King's 
wer by his c A King, ugain 
Tale i no rifing. "And wre-paprs 
of a King, is faid of all Soveraign-Perions, 
be they one or more, a Monarchy, or an 
Ariftocracy, a Kingdom. or a Common- 
weal ; for if Subjects, upon dilcancenes and 
diſfarisfattions, might' change their ſerled 
form of Government, the. politick Bady, 
like his Natural, that is always giving 
Phyſick to himſelf, would be farely purg- 
ed:ourof its ſerled peace, and rebbably in. 
r0its grave : ſo as Solomon was very:wile, 
and ſpake as well ro rhe States of aLand, 
as unto particular perſons, when he | ſaid, 
pn 14mm with thoſe, 'who are given to 

change, | Y 
"Fre God therefore, ':and howoar the King, 
and ewrſt .net the King, ic. {peakinot evil 
of him, or in diſcourſe revile him. ::Re- 
member, he is thy Politick Parant:; go 
backward. therefore, -and cover ihis naked- 
nels.  ''Shimei's curſing was but | rexilings. 
Cur-not off ſo much as.the lap 'of his /gar- 
ment, or approach him not with. a prophane 
tongue, 
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tongue, or hand, as if he were not the 
Lord's Anointed, for he cannot be inno- 
cent, ' that leſſens his dignity, or clouds his 

ieſty. No, do:hot this in thine heart, 
or in thy bed-chamber ; no, nor mingle 
with thoje, that are given to changes ; for their 
calamities ſhall re pldn, or a Bird, ſome 
ſmall or unlook'd-for accident, ſhall betray 
thy conſpiracy, or, who knows the ruine of 
them 2 or it ſhall fall upon them by ſome 
[mas 6 —x accident, and their ruine- ſhall 
asfwiſt, as their plots were ſecret: for if 
God's 'Word, incaſe of oppreſſion, direct 
.y men to cry unto him for relicf, and not to 
cry; ant your Tents, O Tſracl ; what is-our 
but to caſt: off our dependance 
on God's providence, ' and to have recourſe 
unto.the Witch of Endor, or our own im- 
patience : or like:-an injured -man, -that 
will got let the Judge-give ſentence} nor 
the Hang-man exccute him, that :robb'd 
him, bur . he will do both offices. himſelf > 
Rebellion therefore is like the fin of Witcheraft : 
it removes its dependance on God's Pravi- 
dence, and flies, as has been ſaid, to an ill 
S$piric, or its own diſobedicnt and. vindica- 
tive humor. | - 

Th:r: i: = Nor muſt men ſubrilize by difſtinguiſhin 
;//in#ien berwixt the power and the 7 lacs he thee 
King's per- Apoltle, whoſays, Be nat afraid of the Power, 


vn « #i: expounds it by the Perſon, for he is appointed 
yl 
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by God, &c. Thus a King's Perſon and 
his Power cannot be feparate, though they 
may be diſtinguiſhed ; or his -authoriry 
may be, where his Perſon is nor, . but ne- 
yer his authority can be wanting, where 
his Perſon is. Whoever therefore will not do 
the law of God, (written in God's book, 
nor of the King, written in his ſtatutes) 
let Fudgment be executed upon him, whither it 
be unto death, or baniſhment, or confiſcation, of 
impriſonment. And if this command comes 
from Artaxerxes by Ezra, he would not 
have ſer it down, but as it was warranta- 
ble to execute. Nay, the people of Iſrael 
themſelves ſay as much to Joſhuah,Hheſoe- 
wer refiſls thy commandments, and will not 
hearken to thy word, (or Legiſlative power) 
he ſhall be put to death; for whatever thou com* 
mandeſt, we will do, and wher:-ever thou ſeud* 
eſt us, we will go. Only the Lord thy God be 
with thee, as he was with Moſes ; or be careful 
to rule thy ſelf by God's law, as we will 
be to rule our ſelves by thine, or contrary 
not thou thy will eſtabliſhed by a law, by 
{ome ſudden or pallionare reſolve. 

Yer, as hath been obſerved before, _ _ 
though God hath reſerved Princes for his at of 
own Tribunal, yet he hath ſhewn by feveral ?rizee's 
inſtances in Scriprtute, very particularly —_— 
in that of Abimelech, and the men of * Greed 

aud Subj: fometimes to be a ſcourge to ws 
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Shechem, that he often makes SubjeAs(by 
permitting it, for it iS everevil in the Sub- 
Je) tro become ſcourges to their Princes, 
and both to work each others ruine. As 
a ſcourge to David, he lets the greateſt 

art of Iſrael riſe againſt him, and follow 
his rebellious ſon Abſalom ; and it was of 
the Lord, (by his permiſſion) that nine 
Tribes and a half forfook Rehoboam, 
and followed Jeroboam for Solomons ido- 
larry. 

However, our great Maſter, born King 
of the world, acknowledgeth himſelf in 
his humaniry, born a Subje to Auguſtus 
and Tiberius, and doth a miracle ro pay 
a tribute, and gives to Ceſar the things 
that are Czſar's, (outward obedience and 
obſervance in matters of a ſecular and in- 
different nature) and acknowledges the 
power of Pontius Pilate over his life, and 
will not call for the Legions of Angels, as 
he could, to defend him : nor doth his A- 
poſtles tread in other ſteps, or teach other 
doarine, Yet doth not all this ſecurity 
authorize a-Prince to be arbitrary or ty- 
rannous ; for God proclaims himſelf an 
Avenger ; nor doth his Word afford ſuch 
Princes any other appellation, than that of 
a Bear, or ofa Lion. 

When Nebuchadnezzar would have had 


his golden Image worſhipped, what is the 
anſwer, 
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anſwer, Not, let us reſiſt, but, Pardon #5 
in 1% O king. Non eſt noſtri juris peccare, 
pati eft. Tyrannus cum titulo is, or may be 
God's Anointed ; Tyrannus fine titulo is an 
Uſyrper, and is to be looked on fo, by 
all thoſe, who were born under, or had 
taken oaths of allegiance to a derhroned 
Prince. Thus Athaliah was deſtroyed ro 
reſtore Joaſh, and perſonally Joaſh proved 
afterwards not much better than ſhe was ; 
however, in him was preſerved the ſeed 
of Dayid. 

Now Princes in their ſtate of Sove: aign- 
ty (as our Prince in Parliament) are faid to 
be aboye the laws, becauſe they may 
change, abrogate, and diſpenſe with them, 
not, becauſe when it pleaſes them, they 
may violate them; If they judge the 
change conduces unto publick good, they 
are ſuperior to their laws: but if they 
remove a Jaw to fatisfie a paſſion, or take 
off a reſtraint from themfelves, or like Ne- 
buchadnezzar,will be deifying themſelves, 
they may puniſh their Subjects for not 0- 


| beying thoſe laws, but God will punifh 


them, for abuſe of their office ; and orher 
remedy the Subjects, by rhe law of God, 
have none ; butby the falſe reaſonings of a 
Junjus Brutus, and a Buchanan, they have 
any. 0 as Subjects adyenture not only 
thei peace, bur their ſalvation for their 
D z fe- 
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rebellion. Rebellion is not a ſingle fin, bur 
complicates them.It diſquiets a whole Nati- 
on,makes great thoughts of heart ; no man 
ſirs under his own vine. It involves the in- 
nocent in the miſery, tho'* not in the guilt, 
and tyrannizes over Fellow-ſubjes, over 
whom they have no juſt power or right. 
The Ship-money., determined by law, 
(though probably with all its circumftan- 
ces not warranted ſo) was far from a juſti- 
fication of arms ; bur rather than indure a 
Monopoly or a Loan, a Civil War muſt 
give licenſe for plunder unto the Soldiers 
of both parties. With ſo Chriſtiana King, 
as Charles the firſt was, had his two Hou- 
ſes been of the ſame temper ; or had they 
not had a malicious and ſhort-ſighted po- 
licy to alter the whole frame of Govera- 
ment ; how caſily, both before the war 
was begun, and after the ſword was 
blooded, might they have compoſed all 
things ſyirable ro God's laws, and the 
laws of the Nation > But theſe men made 
themſelves Slaves to their Slaves, becaufe 
they 'would not be loyal SubjeRts ro their 
Prince, It is one thing for a Senate (and 
certainly an honeſt one, and a dutiful one) 
ro repreſent grievances, and to with- 


hold Supplies upon no redrefs of gric- 


vances, (bur there is nothing a grievance 
properly, which violates no law in be- 
ing} 
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ing) bur ir is rebellion to take up Arms 
upon ſuch pretences. 


As Moſes and Chriſt taught this ſub- rw »-u. 
jeftion, ſo we ſee both their doctrines **/ *2 - 


differed not from what right reaſon makes 


true Policy ; for obſerve, whether the fomo/Ge- 
Grazcians caſting oft the tyranny of Mo- 9» 


narchy, or undermining an Ariſtocracy to 
ſet up a Democracy, or {upplanting that 
with an Oligarchy, or caſting off all theſe 
for a ſelet 400, or an uſurping 30 Ty- 
raats, bettered their condition, or whe- 
ther it was not more fatal to them, than 
the arbitrarineſs of any one, or any few 
{ele perſons. 

Hence Moſes, Chriſt, and reaſon, mutt 
needs have prevailed with the Apoltles, 
rather to endure the tyranny of the worſt 
of Princes, under whom they lived, even 
Nero) than have ,quitred rheir {ound 


doctrine, Let every ſoul be ſubjetf to the 
higher Powers. 


And as the Apoſtles did, fo did their ;;,,, ;,,; 


Succeſlors, the primitive Biſhops, who #+ prim:. 
tive Chri. 
ſtians were, 


willingly became Martyrs rather than re- 
bels He that would fatisfic himſelf here- 
in, Jet him but read Tertullian's Apolo- 
gy, and he will find, it was not weakneſs, 
or want of courage, bur ſtrength of faith, 
that kept the primitive Chriſtians quiet un- 
der the perſecution of rhe molt bloody Hea- 
then Emperors, D' 3 Bur 
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But we have lived to read falſe Teach- 
ers, that make the doctrine of reſiſtahce a 
new light; which light, is a light” that 
leads ro darkneſs, ſetting up the paſſions 
of the multitude ro be their own guides, 
and their own ruine. ' 

Our great Adverſary,the preſent Church 


99,77 f of Rome, contrary to St. Paul's doctrine to 


[ubjcii;on. 


* Calvas. 


the ſame, Romans the thirteenth, mitikes 
Princes hold their ſcepters of, and Sub- 
jeas their allegiance to her. And the 
Scorch Presbyrtery,with their Lay-interpre- 
ter Buchanan, De Jure regni apud | Scotos, 
and Junius' Brutus ſubject Princes ro the 
People ; (for which there is as much war- 
rant in Scripture, for Presbyters to Lord 
it over Princes, as for the Pope.) ' And 
ſo theſe ſerpents, caſting their tails into 

their mourhs, make'extreams meet.-'- 
Bur judicious Calvin, however biaſkd, 
was convinced of the unwarrantableneſsby 
Scripture of ſuch doCtrines ; therefore a- 
bour the latter end of his Inſtiruttons, de- 
rermines againſt- refifſtance of Soveraign 
Princes : though he '|eaves a gap:in his 
ſtrong hedge, limiting What- he had laid 
down, rather to *every- ſingle man in a 
State, than to fuch 'orders of men, 'as are 
called the States of a Kingdom ; for unto 
theſe he will neither give warrant (be- 
cauſc in no Chriſtian Srare how is _ 
, . | h 


it 
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ſuch a conſtitution as, were thoſe of the E- 
phori, Demarchi, or 'Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple in Archens, Sparta, and Rome) nor 
yer doth he make a reſolution againſt 
them, 

Luthes, who when the Boors or Pea- 
fants, in Germany were tumultuouſly _ re- 
forming themſelves, and cafting off their 
Prince's authority, diſclaims their pro- 
ccedings ; [ have ever, ſays he, from the 
beginning, taught ſubjettion, and abhorred all 
ſedition, exhorted to obedience to th: higher 
Powers. Tea, even to bear with tyranny - ard 
wicked government ; though T perceive, that the 
war is managed on both ſides with an evil 
conſcience, as Governors to ſcttle tyranny, 
and People to gain their defires by ſedition. 
Yet even this happy Inſtrument of Refor- 
mation made this faint reply to ſome 
Lawyers, who preſt upon him, that the 
laws of the Nation in ſome caſes permit- 
ted of reſiſtance, that he wonld not 5. that 
the Gopet did impugne or diſſolve, or aboliſh 
the politick laws ” the Land. Which cer- 
tainly it doth not ; for the Goſpel at the 
{ame time obliges. the King, wh it re- 
ſtrains che Subjects from reſiſtance, but 
ſtill ir warrants not reſiſtance. 

Whilſt che Church of England, with 
Moſes, Chriſt, the Apoſtles, and the pri- 
Mitive Church, countcnances no tyranny 
no; D 4 + 
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in the Prince, nor allows any reſiſtance in 
the Subje& ; nor recommends any ſtupid 
inſenſibility to them; for ſhe allows their 
orderly and not terrifying way of petiti- 
oning ; nay, in.the Courts, and before 
the Judges appointed for it, ſhe'bids them 
defend themſelves ; ſhe bids them nor give 
up their right, but ſhe forbids them to 
maintain jt by force. She {ecures not the 
Prince , the ſubje& will not riſe againſt 
him, ſince God, being ſingly and properly 
his Revenger, may, and Sion doth make 
the ſubjects diſloyalty his rod for tyranny ; 
and ſo as both oflend, he will puniſh both, 
viz. the one by the other. This Church 
with what ſound reaſon doth, (on which 
all ſound Politicks arc built) and what 
our own Laws aſſert, reſolves, all ſingle 

rſons are forbid reſiſtance; and then far- 
ther reſolves all Orders or States of men 
in. a Politick body, be the Government 
Monarchical or Ariſtocratical, . &c. are 


| þur as ſingie men in reſpe@ of the Head 


or Soveraign power, for cven theſe in re- 
{pet of him or them are to be repured, 
eyen in theit Politick Body, bur as fingle 
or private men, {> can no more reſiſt the 
ſoveraign perſon or perſons than a private 
man.” This I believe to be Apoſtolick do- 
ftrine. And this the Recognitions made 
ro our own Kings in AqQts of Parliament 


warrant us to ſay. Now 
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Now a Prince, that is thus ſecured in 
his Temporals by his own-Church, or by 
the Chriſtian faith in relation to this do- 
Arine, had need give ſome vety good ac- 
count of the advantage he makes in- his 
Spirituals by removing from this commu» 
nion : but I am aſſurgd his loſs is equal in 


both. 


— — 


Government examined by the. Law of 
| the Land. 


10m Governmenr is intru 


this 'our own Nation derermine the 
cales. "O | 

We all know, that our Government is 
a mixt Monarchy, 'and yet by all Foreign- 
ers (as Bodin, Grotius, and athers) is re- 
puted an abſolute Monarchy ; for limita- 
tions, which transfer not the power unto 
any other,” but "require only the}, conſenr 


"of fome other, Yiyelt ir not of rhic ricle of 


Monarchy, 'or of the Kings being'an ablo- 
lure, tha" nqr; an arbicrary "Monarch, as 


% 


"hath been endeavoured to be proved inthe * 


foregoing ſheets, Qux 


F this be the naruce_ of Goyernment in #b: che 

' general, and of mo erſons, to _— = 
w l & Fer US IN guires about 
the next place examine, how'the Laws-of 4 
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Our Laws Gay then, that - 


aw of All Pezſons are under the King, and the 
Law. King under none ; or mn ſub Rege, 
-. O& ipſe ſub nulle. bole 


He hath no Peer in his Kingdom, nox any 
Superior but God ; or, Sat ei erit, quod 
Dominum habet ulterem ; then no Judge 
over him. 


Allegiance \ | Allegiance 38 to ber: fworn to his, and 
J=on ts homage paid, \not only by every ſingle 
ragyirn perſonthrough the Kingdom, bur by eve- 
mc ut by Ty {ing|e.member of his rwo Houſes of Par- 
the three hameng.z,. tor. not one of them can ſit rhere, 
*#7%-+ before he hath taken. the oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy ; and he that reads 

either of.thefe oaths, needs nor ſeek, where 

the Soveraignty is lodged. And tho' theſe 

oaths were formed principally to diſclaim 

Papal jurifdictian, - yet that abated, they 

are but the, old Legal oath of obedience. 

Nay, the three States of Subjects in, rhe 
Kingdom, viz, Lords Spiritual and Tem- 

poral, and Commons, as a politick body, 
- make the. {ame recognition. : See the re- 
cogniripns made to the ancient Kings > 
even the, Saxons,. and thoſe tro Edward 4. 
Henry 7. and Henry 8, Q.Eliſabeth, and 
cipecially ro King James. Great 
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Great (ſay they to him in an Ad of Par- 
liament) are our bleſſings by uniting the two 
ancient Kingdoms, or rather the two Imprrial 
_— ®cc and upor the knees of var hearts 

agnive 'onr moit Sex ems faith, abedience, 
and hyateh, ro your My efty and your Royal Pro» 
Jenks And in this 1 rout of Parlia- 
ment, where all the whole body of rhe 
Realm, and every particular member there- 
of, either in perſon or by repreſentation, 
(upon their own eleQions) are by the 
laws of this Realm deemed to be perſonal- 
ly preſenr. 

Sir Edward 'Coke obſerves by the laws 
of King'Alfred, as well-as by thoſe. of the 
Conqueror, the ancientKings, who: were 
Saxons, had al{ the-lands of England in 
demeafries; (Zyft. fol. 58.) and the Barons 
and Lords of Mannors were by the Con- 
queror enſtoft with all, which the King 
held nor,” 'bur 'rhey held-ir for defence of 
the Realtn under the King, and conle- 
quently; they were to ſupport-itin time 

RE This evidenced the Conque- 
ror had'RRized the whote'land by way of 
conqueſt. So as the King was the grand 
Lord, 'br Lord paramount, and che Nobi- 
lity and /Gentry bur the'mean 'Lords,: and 
all the'reſt theld in waflalage ander the 
King or them. Freeholders ' came 'ih by 


= Nobilities il-husbandry, and by their 
_— 
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ſciling pair: of: theirland, and enfranchi- 
Zing of- it... -But ſtill the land was held 
by tome tenure, . which: obliged the Own- 
cr; 'Lord,-or Commoner, more or leſs, (as 
in-Capice. or free. Soccage.. after the con- 
queſt) for the defence of the land4;.for in- 
deed tliat is the ground-w'ork of all focie- 
ry: For' every man is naturally bound 
with his All-to defend rhe body Politick, 
and the conſtitution - of the Goveramenr ; 
tho' the quotum, - and: the manner of the 
railing it, had the Subjects conſent, that 
ir might be the more equally laid, and the 
more-cheecfully paid, and the more order- 
ly levied, and as an evidence, the Go- 
vernment- was not deſpotical, but rhe peo- 
ple free, and yet thus under ſubjection. 

Th-limita=. The raiſing of money or taxes is one of 

7 *** thoſe particulars, wherein our | Monarch 

,024:/ve. is limited, for he cannot raiſe money upon 
the Subject, bur by his Commons, and 
with the conſent of the Lords, or by con- 
eurrence of them both ; yer the Commons 
can rails no money but to give unto the 
King, or as the'King accepts it for ſuch a 
ule. 

Whick is conviRtion enough, that all 
the taxes of the long Parliament were ille- 
gal, and their power an uſurpation. 

-| Many-other inſtances there are of the 
Kingsfingle Supremacy ; bur withourmen- 
g 7 Homme 
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tioning more, (for all are embowell'd in 


theſe few) we will conclude with Sir 
H. Spelmans aſſertion in his Gloſlarium, 


Omni Regni juſtitia folims Regis eff. 


In the next place, we will conſider him 76 Mexer- 


in a Parliament, and here his prerogative 


is unlimired, or he is in his Zenith, or he mar. 


is entirely Soveraign ; for here the purſe 
and the ſword are joyned together. Here, 
or with conſent of his Lords and Commons, 
he makes whart laws he finds neceſiary for 
publick weal ; which are the two great 
cales, wherein Monarchical prerogative is 
limited ; for lives and liberties are ſecured 
to Subjets by the Common and Starure 
Laws of the Realm ; for we are a free 
People, or we know the Law we walk by. 
And yet in Parliament, (in matters where- 
in the publick ſafery is concerned, or the 
Princes Perſon) a new Law may declare, 
that a treaſon, which before that new law 
was not ſo. But complication of Adts, 
which were known before, and acknow- 
ledged of an inferior ſpecies ro treaſon, 
before the making ſuch a law, cannot be 
made treaſon by that law, tho' the perſon 
for them may ſuffer as a Traytor. 

The great Act of Treaſon {ays, nothing 
ſhould be accounted treaſon, which was 


not therein particularly named ; yet all 
this 
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this caution was to cxelude inferior Courts 
from ſo denominating it, but not the King 
in Parliament, Indeed here prerogative 
is unlimited, becauſe here whatever is 
determined, may juſtly be ſuppoſed well 
weighed, and ſo provided, as it may not 
eatrench upon liberty in general ; tho' for 
example ſake, it fall ſeyere on an indivi- 
dual Perſon. But if 2 Prince be here im- 
portuned, nay violated, or his Houſes 
advices be preſt upon him by rabbles or 
multitudes of Plebeians, this is as great a 
crime in that Body towards him, as any 
fault could be in the perſon thus brought 
to judgment, becauſe of the danger in its 
at ; ſincea Prince may as well force 

the conſent of his cwo Houſes by an Army, 
to declare whom he pleales a Traytor, as 
they can him by multitudes and numbers 
of rhe meaneſt Tradeſmen, to make laws of 
any kind: This was a caſe, which God 
grant may never be drawn into example ; 
tor our judicious Hiſtorian Daniel lays, 
Where the Prince and States of a Kinggom 
wech the neceffities of each other, that they 
may obtaju their ſeveral ends, and make agvan- 
zages, the true intereſt of the Nation is loſt ; 
and as this proceeding is unjuſt, and was 
fincere, ſo it is ever unfucceſsful. The Pra- 
tors edict ſays, Qwd wi fattum oft, ratum 
nen habebo. And Bartolus hereupon ſays, 
Spiritus 


ul 
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Spiritus Sanitus poſuit hec wverba inn ore Pres 
torts, 

Parliaments are called by the Kings 
Writ, and are adjourned, prorogued, or 
diſſolved at the Kings pleaſure : and his 
death diſſolves them wichout any further 
ſignification. . Which ſhews, how intirely 
they depend on his Soveraignty, and on 
his Perſon. | 
* No Member of it hath priviledge of 
Parliament for treaſon, felony, or breach 
of peace. | 

The two Houſes are to act ſuitable ro 
the call of his Writ. The Commons are 
called ad faciendum or confintienaum, or to 
perform and conſent ; the Nobles to treat 
and give counſel, or colloquium & trait atu 
habere; and they are called, not for all, bur 
for ſome (or ſuch as he ſhall pleaſe ro com- 
municate to them) of his affairs; tho' 
when they meet, they have liberty to re- 
preſent any grievance, which properly is 
a violatioa of any law ; for that cannot 
properly be called a grievance, which is 
no breach of a law in being. And here 
they may repreſent, what they ſuppole 
would tend to publick utility, tybmurring 
it to the Royal pleaſure. In a word, the 
Houſes may propoſe, bur it is the King, 
that determines ; for he accepts or rejects, 


and what heaccepts is only a law, and = 
W 
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law only ; for his Houſes pray a law, but 
he enacts it; for authority muſt be ſingle, 
and therefore our laws call him the begin- 
ning, head, and end of a Parliament, which 
ſurely excludes all prerence to co-ordina- 
tion. 

It is never called the high Court of Par- 
liament, but with reference to his Royal 
preſence. It is-true, it is the higheſt Courr 
of Judicature, becauſe hither men may 
appeal from all inferior Courts of Welt- 
minſter-Hall ; bur whether they may here 

in original procels, is inquirable. In 
this ſenſe it is called the Court of Parlia- 
ment, bur not the high Court of Parlia- 
ment ; for the Lords Houſe is a Court of 
Record, and can adminilſter oaths and fine, 
&c. And it is called the Court of Parlia- 
ment, when the Lords and Commons joyn 
in an order; but thus never to the Houſe 
of Commons ſingly, for they can admi- 
niſter no oath, nor tine, nor impriſon, but 
their own Members, or they may for vio- 
lation of their own priviledges, commit to 
their own Serjeant a Forreigner, who hath 
violated their priviledges. This is faid 
not to diminiſh their ancient and juſt ju- 
riſdiion, nor to leſſen the great uſe of 
them, but to keep cach Court within its 
bounds, which is truly to preſerve the ge- 
neral peace apd welfare of the Nation. 
In 


» 
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In this high Spiritual, - 
Court of Parli- (Lords) Temporal, 
ament theKingt _._ *. 
meets with his? © \ and 
three States of | 
the Realm. - ; L Commons. 


To have a Jour intelligence with this 7he neces. 
Body of men, ſurely is one of the greateſt 2 + gd 
pru—_ a Prince can ſhew ; for by them j39597 
© is beſt repreſented unto his people. The King -»« 

boplies they give Him, are beſt paid, ralfigr 
when granted by them. Here appears mh 
the good conſtitution of Government, or »**: 
that harmonious Juſtice (as Bodin calls it) 
of a State, where every order of men ſee 
themſelves repreſented, as members of the 
Politick Body, or have a value put on 
them; or thus, they are not excluded 
from having an intercſt inthe State. Theſe 
are the men who walk the perambulations 
of the Government, and part of whoſe 
charge is to keep the true and old bounda- 
ries and land-marks of the State, and not 
to ſet up new ; or who are to guard pre- 
rogative, priviledge, and liberty ; ſo as 
none of them intrench upon the other z 
for Subjets wound themſelves as much ag 

E they 


gO 


The uſefu!. 
neſs and 
KNA4U0!A a 
bleneſs of 
erbitrary 
prerog a- 


iive. 


Wherein 
prerog a- 
je 15 OX« 
e7cifed, . 
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they do their Prince, when they invade his 
prerogatives. And if the people were ca- 
pable of judging, they would find, as the 
Government cannot want in ſome meaſure, 
and in ſome things an arbitrary Power, 
ſo when this for ſome time hath 'been 
wreſted out of rhe Prince's hand, it hath 
been more oppreſſive upon them im their 
hands than His. 

It is a piece of ignorance to think, be- 
cauſe a decifion: is arbitrary, therefore it is 
unjuſt ; for caſes, that cannot be forcicem, 
or thar come ſeldom; and clothed wirks 
divers circumſtances, or fall under no ccr- 
tain rule, or are of great importor danger, 
and can ſtay for no. formal council (all 
theſe) muſt have an expedite determinati- 
on, bur ſtill as juſt a one, and as conform 
to right reaſon as may bez for reaton! of 
State is to warrant no injuſtice. Nor can 
it be limited unto ftrict forms or proceſs of 
Law ; therefore {ay the Civilians, Jus pri- 
vatum Vocatur, quia reddendo cuique quod fu- 
um eſt verſatur, & eo quod norme equalitatis 
& - jwſtitie congruat, This therefore muſt 
be iteddy and unaltcrable, and where ir 
is fo preſerved, Subjets are happy ;" for 
the known laws preſerve their own lives, 
hberties and propertics ; and the written 
and known laws are the Standards of all 
rheſe. But ro preyent attempts againſt 

the 
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the Government and Governors, and in 
order to the ſafety of .the people, prero- 
gatives of extraordinary powers Were ne- 
ver wanting, and for theſe realonis only, 
laws were ſubjected to prerogative; and 
no wile people ever grudged ir : - for trea- 
ſonable attempts are often perfected, or a 
Prince aſlaflinated, or a State everted, be- 
fore formalities of law can be purſued of 
ſatisfied ; the Government therefore and 
the Governors muſt have their ſecurity; 
as well as private men. And better men 
be terrified from coming nigh the bounds 
of this mount, than admitred with ſafety 
to approach it ſo nigh, that they may pro- 
jeR a hope to' pertet that, which they 
would venture lives,. and all they had, if 
they {aw bur a fair poſſibility to eff. 
Hence it is, that we ſay, Jus publicum lc- 
gum convenientiam t aptitudinem ſemper ex- 
pedit, fed non ſemper xquitatem ; bur this is 
not to be wreſted, or made a patronage 
for any tyrannical action. Princes ought 
to be as morally juſt as private men, bur 
under another law ; for what will protect 
one, will not the other ; rcafon of State 
ſhould never be made a pretence. Thus 
we ſce private Law moves by a ſtanding 
and formatrule of ſtrict juſtice, publick by 
a rule of reaſon and cquity : neither by 
mjuſtice, oppreſlion, or paſſion, or ill des 
K z {1gn, 
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ſign, or revenge againſt any particular 
man. - In Subjects therefore, eſpecially in 
thoſe Repreſentatives of the Subjedts in ge- 
neral, here ought nor to be an indifferen- 
cy to uphold the State and the chief Go» 
vernor : for attempts upon thefe are like 
ſome diſeaſes in the natural body, they | 
muſt be early ſuſpe&ed, and ſoon taken | 
in hand ; for if deferred untill an ordinary | 
jadgment can diſcern them , the wilelt | 
Phyſician will not be able to cure them. 
Suertonius, in the life ' of Domitian be- 
wails Princes condition, (Quibrs de conjura- 
tione comperta, non' creditur nift occifis. A 
State may die of an apoplexy as well as a 
private man. Government, like a tortoiſe, 
muſt keep its conſtituent parts under its | 
hard ſhell, or every child's foot (or the 
moſt inconſiderable body) will hurt its 
render limbs. 

The chice Perlons therefore ſent as the Peoples Re- 
En: preſentatives, ought ro be choſen out of 
that number of men, which underſtand 

and love the Government ferled, or as 
Ariſtotle- ſays, Ut ea pars fit potior, que 
rempublicam ſanam eſſe vellet, quam ea, qua 
nollet, or who afte&t not changes, or who 
are not popular Orators, with ambitious 
hearts, deſigning brains, and {ſmooth 
tongues, and who would be Ephori, Cura- 
cors, or Tridunes, or —_—C : 
who 
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who are apt to propoſe- violent remedies, 
or'make phyſick more-pernicious than the 
diſeaſe; of whom it 'may be faid, as. was 
ſaid of Sylla, Patriam. durioribus ' remediis 
quam pericula erant ſanavit. Such men as 
theſe are apter to-make remonſtrances to 
the People, than reaſonable reprefencati- 
ons to a Prince. © And our late Hiſtory of 
Charles the firſt will ſhew rheir- remper ; 
for they, even after they were; vidtorious 
over the King, upon the ſtairs of their 
own Senate-houſe, wounded and. bruiſed 
their Soldiers, many of their fellow Sub» 
jets; and thoſe who lived in- their own 
quarters, for no other reaſon, than that 
they petitioned them to make a peace with 
him. "Examine their own Records,” what 
prerogatives theſe men uſed over their fel- 
low Subjects, and there will be little ; oc- 
caſion to. complain of the cruelty, even of 
a Henry 8. They thar reacha multitude 
to refort-to their own' ſtrength again(t 
their Prince, will live / (as London did) 
to {ee their own cannon or ordnance by 
their own Army, turned upon themſelves, 
which they mounted to keep out. their 
Prince. . But this {ad example rerrifies nei- 
ther ſide, nor the one, from occaſions of 
jealouſie abour religion or property, nar 
the other , from entertaining again the 
the ſpirit of ſchiſm and rebellion. Bur 

E 3 ariſe, 
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ariſe, OLard, andJcegpole-our:diſtrafti- 
ons.” -/Flus if your;as whas: 3s a; wile man 
Cor v5 9971 )-without :hbecty, or quia Cato 
fine debertate.} Xounmay\ live . to anſwer, 
Whar:is'liberty © withpue..a_ Cato; or-qarid 
litertas' fint' Catone. © Taciuns makes: menti- 
onof a:Set, who. brought forth 'the' Taber 
ro-es ald the Favoriant, unpleaſing names 
to-the-ancient Common-weal, wha to o- 
verthrbw- the Stare/({ays he );pretended Li- 
berty !- bur' if they had overthrown it, they 
woutd' have given an atjaulc to have over- 
thrown libercy likewiſe: And. he com» 
mends-in another iplace/ che good: counſel 
of Sanguigius Maximus, 'a Conſal,: who 
deſited : rhe. Senators: not: to encreafe / the 
Emperor's cares, by :hunting after marrers 
of diflike.” - The 'wafdom of. our: Govern- 
ment:makes it an-axiome, 7he Ang can do 
#0 dgjury, therefore no provocation jultifics 
force” againſt him: - His Miniſters arc 
an{iyerable 'to the' laws; He is" :exempr, 
and alb this 'for the» Subjects peace.' 'The 
ſtates of a land ſhould never repreſent the 
grievances 'of the land by Microſcopes ; 
tor ſucmagnifying =_ do/ but exaſpe- 

; whole: body, 'and 
di{courage the Prince from: giving ireme- 
dics; ' forwhen a Prince diſcerns a-willi 
neſs'in fuch a body-not ' to miſunderſtand 
him, .it is the beſt' way'to-procure a = 
4 | under- 
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ſtanding with him. Wile men ſhould re- 
flet an the unayoidable errors or diſorders 
ia their owa Honilies, boſons they ihould 
aggravate or jay too naked {elpecially to 
| thoſe that canaot cure them) * failures 
( of. a Goverament. - Nor is: it excule for 
chele Arabr-Stareſmen to lay, they at with 
good intentions to the publick ; for mily 
takes of judgment may plead both with 
God 'and man for_a mitigaripa of the pu- 
hilhmeart of the offence, but never for a 
juſtification of an.eyil or illegal act. Thus 
Nations are often overthrown by impati- 
eace'; lo dangerous is an oyerdoing Refor- 
Mation :, but a wiſe, Senate makes a happy 
pebple, and a glorious Prince, by conti- 
dering,,States,,.like as they do men, or 
that they are beſt, aor who haveno failures, 
but who have fewelt. 
;- There: ace times, when men are more 
willing to caſt off the form of Goverament, 
thag,the Governor :; and ſuch ,deſigns arc 
with molt difficulcy wichſtood. 
Thus we {ce Governmeart. (ot rather-the Grvon- 
| juſtice - of-it) is faunded- upon the law of oarkhr's 
Nature; {ecured;by. the Word of God, and 
defended by the Laws of the land: Bur 
we ;haye a great Apoltle- of - chis: Age, Or »-. #94; 
a Jcatned} and (trong preſumptuous. brain- 2/derc4. 
" 8d .Leviathen, who not founding it, upon 
nature; makes it; ariſe from .necelliry and 
E 4 fcar ; 
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fear : thus making the Government and 
the Governor rather the brat of a miſera- 
ble and frighted people, than the ordinance 
of God ; ſo weakning the nature 'or © ori- 
ginal of Government, and yet one ' while 
making the Governor ſuch a Leviathan, 
that no ſingle Perſon, or body of men, is 
to reſiſt him ; for he {6 exa'ts him, that 
he may fet up what Idol or vain opiniohs 
he will for a Religion, 'and all his Sabjes 
are bound to entertain it,and no _ :and 
no man upon any occaſion to —_ t 
him. Add yer . laſt if they do, and' pre- 
vail, he finds means to juſtifie them. Thus 
he can blow hot and cold, and we -muſt 
all ſubmit to his dogma's, or ' be a fooliſh 
generation. But miarly good 'pens 'have 
made NE upon him, / that = it not 
to frame a little anon? incipally for 


my ſelf, I would nor-meddale with him ar 
all. i v3 4 
Hw + His Arguments run thus. Government 


Mr-Hoo's aroſe upon neceſſity, and upon "the fear 
boſons, and ONE man had-of another's power, 'every 
»« rhe, mo- man' by birth having-afi'equal right unto 
Te ena every thing. - So che natural condition 6f 
ten of Ge. Mankind *' was a State of war or hoſtility 
vermnem. with. one --another, Now - this -is- very 
' ftrangs, that this learned man ſhould not 
conſider , if wolves and vultures (the 
ferceſt - beaſts and birds of prey) will 

wb o & "=- & >| | nor 
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not a&t thus upen'their own kind ; if na- 
fiire, (which we may "believe is this Gen- 
tleman's God ) framed rhele wild creatures 
calnt to orie another ; how ſhe ſhould come 
ro be ſuch'a Step-dame'ro mankind. - And 
if this Gentleman' perceives man's ſoul en- 
dued with moral virtues; as well as natu- 
ral paſſions, why ſhould he make Govern- 
ment ariſe from the coneupiſcible paſſion of 
deſire, and the iraſcible' of fear, and not 
from ' the 'cardinal- virtues of prudence, 
retmperance;' juſtice and ' fortitude, [with 
humanity and veracity 2 Do not thelemox 
ral virtues evidence; that men were crea- 
ted not only for a Hatmile(s, but a'beneti- 
cial Society 2 And 'doth'nor the neceſliry, 
which man hath of help, in relation ro his 
body, ſhew' he was not framed ro live a- 
lone 2 And in-relation” to his mind, doth 
not temperance 'reftrain defire, and forrti- 
tude repreſs fear # How doth temperance 
fir him! to be contenred with a little, and 
{o make needleſs the invading the-rights of 
others * How doth-juſtice regulate his aCti- 
ons towards other men, and 1o ſecure them 


from any” violence trom Him 2 How doth 


tiumanity make him apt to-relieve anarhers 
neceſſities, as juſtice did ' ro preſevyve his 
rights 2' How doth his veracity-ſecure a» 
nother in his converſation with him> Nor 
did art: or policy / beget/ theſe: virtues in 
I 4 man* 
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mankind or nature, but-.a God of nature 
implanted it in humane nature. . And can 
this Genclaman believe. that the diſorders 
that: Howed from injuſkjce, were, the ano- 
| MS cnn Ou - was bifen 'the 
mo "caval Jaws againſt -parti- 
cularized acts of injuſtice. netic. ould 


not have heen perceived, but 2s it' was 4 


_— 4 Hy natural juſtice d ox Why 
the {ay,: every man: naturally, -u 

che:ſar:che had o every other man, -—_ 
agamſt every: other. man, which, made 
ic :xedfonable for every man; to: ſecure 
himiclf:-by way. .of anticipation (j46. as I 
conceive, without any ,other: provocation 
or. injury, but: bis' ©xn-fear) by force and 
wiles ro-maſtcr a}l; ochers; will -hg-{aw.. no 
other. power . great: enough! to. endanger 
him. , ablis Maſter, Thweydides {ets - forth 
much |;of on _ allows __ 
practice Ke J| is ;gor PC odi » 4 W 
nor what is ; \ for if this '» gp my we 
witl:\xepeat it- again... What a; ſflep-mo- 
ther is:Nature, . (far! we will not now talk 
of a God, .' or; intelligent mind diſtint 
fron; and antecedent-40 all, viſible be- 
ings ar of invifble; powers,” which ſeem 
to. him: but-:as-/ ſcaxs-erows: (et. up tO 
fright -fearftul:-and-//ignorant men); who 
made this: kind: of: creature; | Man, mi- 
ſerable; by its; primicr deſignation and 
LE | yer 
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et by or rience of his own mi- fr. Hobbs 

A \ fihy. nary ar reaſonable ting of ray 

by law/and ics tofind a mcans lodg- 1:-/tm 5: 

edin hinaſelf to divert the evil, which na- 7**, + 

tre had ſubje&ed him unto. : Thus the 5... 

eflect {oems {uperioct to the -caule ; for if theCreater. 
man can thus excel his own ature, how 
-comes it about, chat other creatares-cannot 
nth, norte or: how- comes | man -ro be 
wiſer by\\ubmitting his own underſtanding 
and ftrength coa' Governors; to: provide 
better 'for himſelf” than' Narure” did + Did 
Narure 'produce'himito a ſtare of war, and 
he find our the beaetir of Society in(peaco? 
Pray then, -why ſhoutd\gor a hone do rhe 
like, and” find: e' yas rarned out of rhe 
orchyard, where was'long graſs, imo the 
barten Common, -for'cropping the 'xroes 2 
leagues togerher, and .-one give {ome of 
their honey to aypid hoſtility 2: By all chis 


we ſeg how faabit' is for men of ſtrong aa- 


tural:parcs and -good:lirbrature, to enter- 
tainfalfe principles; and how. falſe princi- 
ples:about Nature produce falfer about po- 
icy. "Judge: Hales/ hath 'convinced” this 
Gentleman! it $ds Originacion.of 'Mankind 
in point of naturgt Philoſophy and the 
Lord Chancellor Hyde' hath 'done it as 
wellighout his Politicks ;' and De.Parker 
in kis Eccleſiaſtical Policy, hath {ſhewed 


the 
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the abſurdity of this Gentleman's opinion 
abour+ Religion and Civil Policy; and 
therefore -Þ will rather /grve men warning 
of him chan enter farther the liſts: or 1 
would ior farther fall upon one, whom ſo 
many- others have / atracke ſo maltcealy, 
and with fuccels. 

God made Government his own - ordi- 
nance, and made. Governors owe their Au- 
thority to him; for it is by him. that Prin- 
ces reign; for Promotion neither comes from 
the E ; or _- the — for it is God that 


ſets up 10ne, arrn another. He 
Ged veſted Lirik with: eg pane as 


Geverr- the necellary fu of all Government ; 
mee *""" for without. the e no perſonal virtues of the 
noPogg Prince would-be able to ſupport. him, -or 
hens dom Ao miſtaking multitude to 
| ze which Government 
| vr withour. 
nm ' Power therefore is ſingly lodged i in him, 
(or them, Jin whom. i the: Soveraignty is 
lodged.; And-af there. be no Soveraignty, 
or. a- power, from- whieh there is no ap- 
peal, there.is no Goy r ; for zh6rights 
of 56 * unconeroulable. 
If God hiraſelf, weren@ -omnipatent, men 
would not on guided by: his wiſdom; for 
we ſee men | ps; > his decrees every 
day,: not content with hisjuſtice ; for how 
many diſrglſh his determination of not rc- 


ſiting 
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ſiſting evil Governors, tho' it were made 
in behalf of themſelves, as the beſt means 
to ſecure their common peace and publick 
intereſt> A great part of the office of a Go- 
vernor is to reward and puniſh ; yet here- 
in, if power fencedit not, every one would 
ſhare with his Prince, or diſpenſe theſe 
themſelves, and become Judges, or give 
ſentence (nay be Executioners too) in their 
own caſes. Where rewards and puniſh- 
ments are not well diſpens'd, loyalty and 
faithfulneſs will both quic a Court. And 
Boccalini makes thoſe virtues rather to re- 
tire to a Dog-kennel, rhan return thicher ; 
for that creature, ſays he, hath ſome gra- 
ritude and ſenſe of +> well uſed ; and 
therefore theſe virtues quitred the Court, 
and went thither. Thus the diſpenſing 
rewards and puniſhments being ſo eminenr 
a branch of a Princes power, he ſhould 
truſt it in no hand to diſtribute bur his 
own. All natures, (but Gods) wanting 
ſomewhat, are moved or attracted by re- 
wards, and deterred by puniſhments; for' 
puniſhments were added unto laws, that 
whom conlſcjence would not reſtrain, pre- 
ſent pain and loſs might. 

Multicude of ſubjes in fome one, or 
ſome nigh Countries, is a foundation of 

eater greatneſs than largeneſs of diſperſt 
, fared This hath enabled France to 


ruin Spain, Majeſty 


_————_— eee cn eto coated « —_—_—_— 
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Majeſty is bur the of power re- 
Es it is a ihe —— 
of greatneſs, direed to bring awe and 
reverence towards authority ; for Majeſty 
is but a ſeeming pageantry, when power 
upholds it not, and where every one can 
approach it withour reſpe&; for, ſays the 
Politicians, Majeſtas major 6 longinquoz 
for when a Prince by ſome unſceming fa- 
miliarity of ſome Favorite abates or lets 
fall his own Majeſty, every one that 
thinks as well of himſelf, as the Prince 
doth of the Favorite, forgets duty and be- 
comes ſawcy. And thus when a Prince 
abatcs of the reverence, which ought to be 
paid to his perſon, he ſeldom finds it paid 
unto his affairs. It is good for a Prince, 
by a reputation of mildnelſs lodged in him, 
rather by his diſcretion, than natural tem- 
per, to abate in his ſubjeRs in general the 
tear of his power; for that will be thought 
the juſter, when he is ſharp upon a parti- 
cular- man, that demerits ; bur ro ler fall 
his Majeſty, warrants low thoughts of him 
among the generality. Thus Princes, tho' 
as men, they muſt live as men; yer by 
reaſon of the dignity of their office, they 
muſt either abſtain from, or uſe rheſe fa- 
miliarities in private, or be prejudiced in 
their regal ſtation. And the perſon, to 
whom the Prince communicates thele fa- 
Vours, 
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vours, if. he be cicher vain or inſolent up- 
on them, (which is a hard task-not to be) 


he draws upon himfelf an inſupportable 
envy, and on his Maſters reputation a 


great diminution. 


The full glory of a Nation (or Its ma. 7he Prince 
jeſty) is drawn, as in a burning glals, in- *** 74 76 


ro- one point, in the perſon of the King ; 


pre one a= 


and therefore if he ke it fall himfelf, or Natior. 


any ſubjet by abule of his favour darken 
it, it is an offence againſt the publick. 
The office of a King or ſupream Gover- 
nor 15 to govern a of people ; 
and they are heady, refractory, and un- 
fteady, like horſes, apt to be refty, with- 
our they find their Rider faſt in the ſaddle, 
and themſelves commanded by the bir and 
ſpur, or; ander a power ; and thus power 


How his 


is neceſſary. And. common. .people like ,,wr an 
children, are delighted with glorious and m-j-/y -e 
gay things ; and thus Majeſty is neceſſa- "7 


ry ; {© as the reverence of civil. Govern- 
ment is upheld much by the ſplendor of 
Majeſty ; for without this popular fancy 
| Will not be pleaſed nor farisfied ; for which 
reaſon greatneſs ever ſtagds. in need of 
{ome ſenſible luſtre. Thus, as there is a 
real neceſlity of power, to conſidering 
how ftrong fancy is in multitudes, rhere 
is a neceflity, that Majeſty be as little neg- 
lected as Power. 

Power 


The perſo- 
of Fi Prince . 
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Power and Majeſty are the two great 


nal vertuer fy rts of wo erent & but they are beſt 


Piety. 


' makes him watchful in the diſc 


upheld by two perſonal virtues, viz. that 
of Piety, and that of Juſtice. 

Piety leads a Prince to believe, that he 
is accountable unto God for the admini- 
ſtration of his high office, and it leads the 
ſubje& ro believe, that rhat prince, who 
acknowledges a greater power than his 
own, and that a divine power, is like to 
uſe his own unto good ends. It bows his 
own heart unto God, and his ſubjects unto 
himſelf; or it diſpoſes him to live well, 
and his ſubjects ro obey why. It 

arge of 
his own office, and reſolute againſt thoſe, 
who invade him in it. Ir is the beſt di- 
reQreſs both of his Power and Majeſty ; 
for it keeps power from cruelty, and ma- 


jeſty from dildaining of others. It makes 


a Prince value the divine Providence, that 
watches over him more than his Guards ; 
knowing, without this, civil wiſdom or 
military power very often miſcarry. In- 
deed, the vices of Princes always turn un- 
to their own puniſhment; for they, that 
imitate them in their vice, are apteſt ro 
diſquier them in their Government ; and 
thus they diſhearten good ſubjets ro up- 
hold them, and encourage ill to rebel 
againſt rhemſelves. 

Juſtice, 


In UID 
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Juſtice, as ir flows from piety, ſo it is 7«/ice. 


upheld by power. Juſtice muſt appear, 
or be known to be armed ; or it is too 
like to be diſpured in its execution. Men 
entred into Society, that they mightenjoy 
the benefit of it; and when it is obſtruct- 
ed a Common-weal is ſick, if generally 
not adminiſtred, the' band of Society is 
diſſolved : the execution of it is the life 
of the laws. No arbitrary power, or de- 
cifion, or reaſon of ſtare muſt want juſtice, 
for the ftanding laws, and the arbitrary 
determinations of Soyeraignty muſt both 
be reaſonable and juſt ; the one may want 
the formalities or forms of proceſs, which 
the other is tyed unto; bur juſtice muſt 
be the life and ſpiric of them both. And 
therefore they are narrow thoughts, thar 
think, what is arbitrary is unjuſt ; for 
when it is the determination of a good and 
a wiſe man, it is yery often more perfect 
than the law it ſelf, becauſe made a rule 


after the inconvenience of rhe law is per- 


ceived ; or wile men would make it a law, 
or give it a ſanction as ſoon as propofed. 
So as I cyer thought the binding the Judg- 
es, or their binding themſelves roo ſtrictly 
unto the letter of the law, and formality 
of words, and ſpellings, in pleadings, was 
like ſtrait ligatures, which hinder juſt 
circulation of humors; for it is one thing 

t ro 
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to leave the Judge too looſe, bur ir is ano- 
ther '(more nocent) to tye him up too 
ſtrait. This ſers up diſtin Courts of 
Equity, and that multiplies ſuirs, and ma- 
ny other inconveniencies. Keep an ill or 
corrupt man from being a Judge, ſoon re- 
move him, when it is perceived ; nay, ſc- 
verely puniſh him, bur pinion him nor ſo, 
as he muſt fit and fee the craft of a Sollici- 
tor,, or an Attorney, evade the true mean 
ing of the law ; in ſuch a caſe let him (as 
well as the party pinchet by the ſubrilry of 
the plea) have the liberty ro pur rhe caſe 
to a ſummary deciſion of all the Benches, 
which he finds not fit to determine in his 
own Courr. | 

Faithfulneſs in a Prince is but a part of 
his juſtice. Lying lips, ſays Solomon, be- 
come not a Prince; and the reaſon is, that 
he that hath a generous heart, will nor 
ſtand in need of a falſe mouth. A Prince 
ought to be cloathed with reputation, 
which no man inwardly can render to him, 
on whom he- cannot depend ; or whoſe 
word he cannot rely on. 

But becauſe neceſfarily there muſt be 
granted unto men in civil affairs, and in 
Kingly Policies: a greater latitude, than 
ought to be allowed in common converſa- 
tion, not of dealing falſely, bur of de- 
meaning a mans ſelf {agaciouſly, therefore 

| Princes 


EE we 


= © tc ww —  £©r oa ace. .. 
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Princes and Ambaſſadors, who know what 
weights: are uſed, ſeldom expe& other 
coin, than that which is mixt with an alloy, 
which though ir debaſerh the mertal, yer 
makes it work the befter. Chancellor Ba- 
con diſtinguiſhes well berwixt diſſimulati- 
on and ſimulation(indeed the diſtinQion is 
Ciceto's in his Offces 1. 3.) making the 
firſt bur an art of State, or an art of life, 
as Tacitus calls ir, i. e. an att of living 
among men, that diſſemble : the orher a 
falſe profeſſion, by which (I think) he 
means falſity, when he profeſles ſincerity ; 
which ſurely is a falſe Policy, and no ways 
allowable ; the firſt he aftigns unto Au- 
guſtus, the ſecond unto Tiberius. The 
firſt is but the art of a well managed horſe, 
who obſerving the hand, Knows how to 
ſtop on a ſudden. Undoubredly where a 
Prince believes he is clearly deal with, 
he ſhould be as clear in his dealing : fot 
though their condition exempts them from! 
that openneſs and round dealing, which 
is the honor of a private man's nature + 
yet the importance of cheir obligations 
reaching unto the good or hatm of 1& ma- 
ny private mcn, they are admitted ro 
have more of the ferpentine windings 
than would become a private man.” Fqui- 
vocations muſt neceſlatily be diſallowed 
by all men in Treaties; but reſeryedneſs 
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in ſpeech, or diverſion in diſcourſe, which 
otherwiſe would diſcloſe a meaning too 
ſoon, a ſpeaking that for his own opinion, 
which he ayers not to be his Mafter's in- 
ſtruction, a ſubtilty of extrafting the 0- 
thers thoughts, and yer concealing his 
own, to be cautious in the beginning of a 
Treaty, ſo he be ſincere and open in the 
concluſion of it ; all rheſe are feemly in an 
Ambaſſador, which would be very blame- 
able among private men,eſpecially Friends. 
The beſt compoſition, fays a great man, is 
openneſs in fame, ſecrecy in habit ; for na- 
keaneſs, ſays he, as little becomes a mind, 4s 


* a bogy. Hiltories and Civilians giye greater 


latitude unto Princes to diſcharge ' them- 
ſelves of the obligation of their Treaties 
than exact Morality will allow of. I re- 
member ſeveral inſtances in Dr. Zouch's 
writings, and Menaey of Queen 'Eli- 
{abeth,who ſaid plainly, ſhe meant fincere- 
ly, when ſhe treated ; bur having promiſed 
an aſliſtance, further than would ſtand 
with her own treaſure and her Peoples 
lafety, ſhe could not bind her ſelf unto 
the extremivy of her Articles. She was 
ready to ſhew, ſhe meant not in her Trea- 
Rl to deceive, nor did ſhe then, to bear 
the ill conſequences, which ſhe now dif- 
cerned. - This I relate, this I juſtifie nor ; 
bur if frequent examples do juſtifie it, then 
we 
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we may ſay, Princes are not deccived, bc- 
cauſe they expect not the exactneſs of 
private men, whoſe damages reach furrher 
than their Perſons or privatc concern. 
And in Treaties it is now ſometimes made 
an article to make a retrait upon ſuch dil- 
coverics. 


Clemency is a chief part of hymanity, C!m:n:, 


and ſhould ever be found in a Prince, be- 
cauſe moſt men at one time or other ſtand 
in need of a Prince's goodnels. Bur to 
make it valuable, rhis virtue ſhould pro- 
ceed from generoſity, not facility of his 
nature. And he muſt be careful, that his 
natural good temper, no, nor his moral 
clemency, appear to take off the terror of 
his politick juſtice. His clemency will 
ſufficiently appear, if it reſtrain him from 
frequent {everities : for ir is neither for 
the honor of the Prince, nor the Phyfician, 
when their Patients are ſent in numbers to 
the burial-places, Clemency withſtands 
not ſeverity, though ſhe a ho. to ule 
it ſeldom ; for a Prince may be very cle- 
ment in his diſpoſition, nay, in his judg- 
ment and uſual practice, and yer be very 
ſevere upon proyocations, that warrant the 
ſame; for ſuch a well uſed ſeverity the 
berxer illuſtrates his clemency. Bur ir is 
much better for a Prince to pardon an of- 
fence againſt his Perſon, than againſt his 
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Government, or againſt a private SubjeR's 
intereſt or right And nothing can worſe 
become a Prince's bounty or clemency than 
to grant pardons to offenders, as dona- 
tives or rewards to Servants. It is much 
better to give them the forfeiture of an Of- 
fender's eſtate, for that is an Eſcheat to 
himſelf, than a pardon to the Offender, 
for that is a ſelling of juſtice. A pardon 
is fit not to be given at all, or to be done 
freely, that ſo it may be a real at of 
clemency, and make the Offender grate- 
ful, or upon a ſecond faulr more guilty. 
Modeſty is a virtue of {o mean a ſound, 
that it may ſeem derogatory to attribute 
it unto a Prince, but if well interpreted, 
It is a flower in his Crown ; for itisa high 
ſpirited virtue, tempering greatneſs or 
power towards men of inferiour conditi- 
ON, Or it is a generous diſpoſition in a 
Prince, not to dazle a private man with 
the glory .of his Majeſty, nor to create in 
him fear by the terror of his power. So 
it muſt needs be attractive both of love 
and reverence, rendring the Prince acceſſi- 
ble, and making him unapt to put a neg- 
lect or affront upon the meaneſt man ; 
ſince the mcaneſt may do the greateſt a 


ſhrewd turn; for nihil tam firmum eft, cui 
periculum now fit etiam ab invalide. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, Modeſty is a great aaridote a- 
gainſt flattery, the common bane of Prin» 
c£s, and the flatrery, char is made unto 
their buſineſs and affairs, is often greater 
and more pernicious than that which is 
made unto their Perſons ; for the one is 
bur ſcratching an itch of a pruricat remper 
or blood, but the other is endangering the 
publick peace or ſecurity. Flattery of a 
Prince's Pecſon is bur like a painted flower, 
that pleaſes the eye, but offends the ſmell; 
but flattery ofhis buſineſs is likea chymical 
vapor, that ſtupifies the brain. Butin both 
kinds Pcinces love to draw ic upon thems- 
ſelves; for ſuch as ſeem to admire their 
perſons, and applaud or concur in tacir 
counſels, they take to be their friends ; 
and the reaſon of jr is, they love rather to 
have their hopes fortified, than their dan» 
gers awak'r; for they affect to cheriſh 
hope, and ſtifle fear, and are not patient 
of deliberaring or examining a matter 
by contrary judgments, or of men of {eve- 
ral conceptions, or divers tempers and 
educations or intereſts; for oppolite opini» 
ons are like the teeth of a file, it muſt 
ſcrape off, before ir can ſmooth an affair, 
whilſt ſeveral cpncording judgments toa 
often make an affajr pleafanc and hopetul 
in the beginning, though more commonly 
irkſome and ſhameful art rhe latter end of 
F 4 it, 
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it. Xerxes never knew the value of his 
Councellor Demaratus, until he had made 
his ſhameful retreat out of Greece : then 
he found what the other had told him, 
that there was much difference between a 
great multitude and a well diſciplined ar- 
my, whether it were to fight or to ſubſiſt ; 
and then he knew the accidents, rhat at- 
tended upon the one, in marching through 
ſtraights, and finding proviſion, ahd tho 
uſefulneſs and ſervices of the other. And 
for the honor of this great King it is, that 
he valued this ſingle man, more than he 
did all his other Councellors, when he 
returned home. But when obfervations 
of this kind are never ſo much multiplied, 
Princes Courts will never be cured of this 
King's-cvil, but will favour thoſe, who 
counſel rowards what they love, and never 
have in eſteem thoſe, who by projecting 
the worſt, and by foreſceing ill con{equen-. 
ces, or cautioning againſt dangers, evi- 
dence, that they love their Maſter's ho- 
nor and ſucceſs in affairs, better than they 
do their own preferments. Fot flattery is 
the beſt Court-picklock, and plainneſs of 
ſpcech the fſurelt bar againſt a man's own 
preferment. Modeſty hath this farther 
good operation upon a Prince , that it 
minds him of the incertainty of events in 
the beſt lay'd and proſecuted defigns ; 
there 
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there being a common viciſſirude or 
change of fortune,which wiſe men, like Po- 
rus, will difcern- and laugh at even in 
their captivity, becauſe thereby they diſ- 
cern, quam caduca fit felicitas humana, as 
Currius expreſſes it, or how fading and 
falling a leaf proſperity is. 

Liberality or bounty is much cry'd up :::-a;: 
in a Prince, and *is very becoming great- | 
neſs or Majeſty ; for men would not love 
the ſun or heayenly bodies for their own 
glory and hear, if they conveyed not unto 
them and other creatures cheering light 
and benign influence. Bur it requires pru- 
dence in a high meaſure to guide it; for if 
it run into the intrinſick eſtate of a Prince, 
or make him poor, that others may be 

vainly rich, it diſcredirs him more, than 

it honors him, and looſes its name, for 
"ris termed prodigality. Even he, that is 
benefitted by it, deſpiſes him for ir, look- 
ing rather on it as a weakneſs of mind 
than a greatneſs. And it obliges unto no 
thankfulneſs, if what is looſely or incon- 
ſiderarely given, obliges ro ſuch expences 
or ſplendid courſe of life, (which ſome. 
Princes affect from thoſe they are thus 
bountiful unto} that they can lay up no- 
thing for themſelves and children. Mo- 
ney being like meat; if a man muſt cator 
{wallow till he regorge it, he will find a 
| | Philo- 
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Philoſopher's ſupper better than a Prince's 
feaſt. If Favorites of pleaſure be the ob- 


jets of bounty, then the Subjets ſhur 


their purſe from ſupplying him, who feeds 
ſo many vermin, and on whom ſuch ver- 
min hang. Let their food be never fo 
good, their mein or countenance never is 
florid; or if exceſſive bounty unto ſome 
few make Servants looſe, their ſmall pen» 
ſions, wages, or diets, -it aliens the af- 
feRions, and chils the duty of thoſe 0+ 
ther many attendants towards their Ma- 
ſter. Indeed bounty unto ſuch men ſhould 
be only waſt water ; when the Exchequer 
can ſupply the ordinary expences, bounty 
is then and not until then ſeemly. Nor 
ſhould agg i unto Fayorites, or expences 
of pleaſure deprive deſerving Servants or 
Subjeats of rewards, ſuch as have merited 
of the State in home or foraign affairs ; 
for for theſe a Prince may laudably appear 
rather -poor than not bountiful. Yet for 
theſe he muſt not weaken the publick 
revenue, which in all Nations is reputed 
Sacred. Bur the caſual revenue, and the 
offices in the gift of the Crown, the leaſes 
even of the Demeaſnes, and things of 
this nature are wiſely here diſpoſed : bur 
giving honors and cltates in perpetuity, if 
any one made his reflexions, how many 
Noble families awed both rg the Crown 


anc 
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and yer in this laſt age have contributed 
much to pull ir down, one would pur no 

reat price upon gratirude, or Princes 
might well think ir fir, ro put ſome new 
rules unto their bounties. Rewards anto 
ſome perſons, which far exceed rhe meric 
of the perſon, makes others much under- 
value what they receive, though they re- 
ceive with an overmeaſure. And if their 
reward come unto them more from the in- 
terpoſition of a great man, than the 
Prince's -own diſpoſition, the former will 
have the thanks : and thus a Prince buys 
but a Servant for a great man. Sir Dud- 
ley Digges in his Preface to Secretary 
Walſingham's Letters oblerves, that 
Queen Eliſabeth was better ſerved for a 
Penſion of forty pounds per annum, than 
King James for an annuity of four hundred 
pounds. 


Frugality in a Prince is an univerſal Frugaliry, 


bounty to all his Peop'e; for it enables a 
Prince to live without, or at leaſt ro crave 
leſs aids, and a Prince's care to promote 
trade, manufactures, husbandry, &r. or 
prevent confederacy among men of a trade, 
as Graſiers, Butchers, &c. or Monopoli- 
Zers, who ſet the price or dice, as we call 
it, upon all buyers, is to be numbred a- 
mong bounties, which reach unto the 
whole body of the Peopls. Sao as the 
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Kingly Office is an inſtrument of: bounty 
and of frugaliry both ; for by one and the 
fame means he inriches his le, and 
ſaves his own treafure. Men of this-tem- 
per are leaſt preſt upon, for no man judges 
berter, when, and unto whom it is fit to 
ive, than that Prince, that ſeeks ro make 
bis People rich rather by his providence, 
and by their own induſtries and frugalities, 
than by his coffers ; for it is a very ill 
{ymptom in a State, when every broken 
fortune hopes to make ir ſelf up from a 
King's Exchequer. Thus frugality is a 
key unto rhe Subjects treaſure; for the 
people willingly lend rhe key of theirs 
unto a Prince, that keeps the lock of his 
own : and as unwillingly to one, who 
ſpends upon his Favorites what is his own, 
or what his Subjects ſupply him with; fince 
the humor of ſuch times and expences in- 
f:ts the Country, as well as rhe Court, 
and fo they will rail againſt the vices, thar 
are fo coſtly unto them, though they imi- 
rate them. And if ſuch an expenſiveneſs 
lead towards a general poverty, it will ina 
ſhort time draw on a general defection. 
Yet Courts muſt not want their ſplen- 
dor : for that is a part of the Prince's ma- 
jelty, and the very ſilks and fine linnen 
of it, the back and rhe board of a few 
Courtiers feed the belly, and ſer on work 
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the hands of many Vulgars. It was ob- 
ſerved to be impolitick in the Emperor Ju- 
lian (and accordingly complained-of )} that 
he affe4ed ro appear in his Court: more a 
Philoſopher than a Prince, baniſhing the 
Officers of ſhews and vaniry, and of Cooks 
and ' Barbers and Taylors, &c. 


T7 


Love of fame'was implanted in men un- rave f 
to the erid they (might love virtue ; ſince Fe. 


there vis no greater ' evidence than that 
whete the one is deſpiſed, rthe-other is neg- 
lected ; for though the /perſon of the:man 
in a ſhort time will be forgot, his deeds 
with refletion on'him will be remembred. 
Hence 'it is roo many 'men had-rather 
wound 'their confciences- than'their fame ; 
yet many make it the cheapeſbtthing 'they 
are concerned in. - Neglect of fame begetrs 
remiſſneſs in Government; for: he that cares 
little, 'how men look upon him, cares leſs whas 
he doth : fays that witty and pleafanr, 
and yer often {crious'Spaniard, Quevedo ; 
if Chriſt himſelf thoughr fic coask-his Dif 
ciples, what ſay men of me ? nay,: unto his 
Apoſtle Sr. Peter, what: fuy you of me > it 
may become the wiſdom of the greateſt 
Prince to make the fame enquiries. - Ir is 
diſagreeable unto nature to be unconcern'd 
in fame ; ſince the God of nature ' made it 
a reſtraint upon a vicious courle of life, or 


a means to keep men out of bad'company, 
Out 
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out of thoſe courſes, ,which expoſe him te 
be undervalued ; for not only looſneſs of 
life, bur remiſineſs in affairs,or raſh catering 
upon importantaQions,and faintly proſecu- 
ting them, or uncertainty of mind and un- 
evenneſs of councels(all which uſually are 
attended with unſucceſsfulneſs) draw down 
infamy upon a great man. And when a 
Prince hath loſt the inward reverence, 
which 1s due unto the generoſity of his 
mind, the outward, which is paid unto 
his perſon, will ſoon appear a ſhadow, 
which forlakes the dyal with the ſun- 
ſhine. _ It is unlooſing the girdle of Go- 
vernment ( ſolvere cingulum regum) to 
withdraw an inward eſteem from a Prince. 
Shall jealouſic of a SubjeR's reputation a- 
waken a Prince? Shall he think it his 
concern, that this man be not oyerprized, 
and yet be unconcerned, that he himſelf is 
reputed no- way valuable 2 Since no men 
are concerned for. a Prince they value nor, 
how inſecure doth contempt of Fame ren- 
der him ? 

Yet Princes or: Great men are not to 
think a laſting fame is a good fame ; ſince 
the word Famexs. is an equivocal ward, 
and men may be famous for bad as well 
as good ations. Judas is as well record- 
ed as St. Peter, and Heroſtratus, who 
burnt Diana's Temp!e only to keep up his 
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name, loſt his ' eſteem among men, and 
had almoſt loſt his name likewiſe, Alex- 
ander the great, and Julius Czfar, and the 
great and proſperous neighbour Prince of 
our times affected fame, but they under- 
ſtood-it not; for her Trumpet ſounds and 
recommends heroick, noble, and virtuous 
actions, or actions, that benefired mankind, 
not ſuch, whoſe efte&ts. and proſperity, 
were only like a ſtorm art ſea, ora 
year, which are regiſtred in the Kalendar, 
for the deſtruction they made and the 
harm they did. How much more hath a 
private man to- thank God for, that he 
made him. an inſtrument of a little good 
unto a few men, than the greateſt Prince 
in the world hath, that he was an univer- 
ſal. Peſt; and that upon his own choice. 
The folly of fuch a conceir appears in this, 
that he thinks he thall preſerve the memory 
of his perſon(unto which he is fondly indul- 
gent) by it ; when fame reaches (as that 
great Boethius ſays) no farther than unto his 
actions: ſoas if they be nor beautiful and 
ſhapely, though he were another Ablaiom, 
fame will but for himout asa Traytor.Boc- 
calini hath a good repreſentation of the 
ſhame and infamy of black ſucceſsful 
deeds, when he' repreſents Duke Sforza 
of Milan demanding a triumph of Apollo, 
and it being granted him upon the condi- 

rio, 
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tion, that the families he had unjuſtly be- 
trayed and tyrannically ruined, ſhould be 
placed: about the wheels of his Charior, 
the ſhame thereof cured this itch of vanity, 
and he declined his triumph, that hemighr 
conceal the way or means, that enabled 
him to pretend unto it. This may be a true 
reaſon,why God remoyed the repreſentati- 
ons of mens perſons from fame,and by it en» | 
graved only their actions ; for it was the | 
virtues of the mind, which he took care to 

recommend to poſterity, and he deſigned | 
nothing to be memorable and renowned, 
but what was fit to be imitated. So as 
fame, by God's appointment, was to pre- 
ſerve the memory of - his great and good 
deeds, unto whoſe perſon God deſigned a 
reward from himſelf in another world, if {| 
not in this likewiſe. And yet a good fame 

makes a man live after his death ; for the 

honor other men pay unto his memory, 

whole perſon they have no notion of,, ren= | 
ders him to them, as if he was ſtill a liv- | 
ing example of virtue, The appetite of { 
honor is rooted even in nature it ſelf, and 
therefore if men be careful, how they get 
ir, they may be ſollicitous to get it ; be- 
cauſe alive and dead ir benefits others as 
well as themſelves, and becauſe it is ob- 
{eryable, that thoſe men, who care not 
what others think of them, care as little 
what they do themlelyes. Pru- 
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Prudence is a Prince's Mafter-virtue, in- Prudence. 
deed it is aprivate man's chief honor. In 
all Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs ir is the great directreſs. It weighs all 
circumſtances, and foreſces the moſt -pro- 
bable events ; for where there is the moſt 
of prudence, there is the leaſt of chance : 
for ſumma ratione geſta fortuna ſequitar. 

It is the diſtraCtion of a man's mind, that 
he bath ſo many ſeveral repreſentations 
of one and the ſame thing, like a picture 
if he look upon it by one light, it. ſeems 
one thing unto him, if by another lighr, 
it ſcems-ro vary its figure. In its felt an 
affair may be one thing, but cloathed in 
its various circumſtances it is another : 
ſo as many ways ſeem to lead unto it, and 
yet really there is but one : and this path 
Prudence 'only can walk in; for the pru- 
dent man, like the Chymiſt, can ſeparate 
bodies, that are mixt and incorporate toge- * 
ther, and which are indiſcernible: unto a 
vulgar eye. In Civil attairs, he js the 
beſt Chymiſt, who hath moſt experience; 
for though men may be ingenious wirh- 
out it, yer ſeldom 1olid er expedite, and 
yet all the ſciences ſerve him much; for 
che prudent Prince will ſtand in need of 
natural Philoſophy, ro judge of the naru- 
ral conſtitutions and rempers of men, as 
well as moral, to. know how to unprove, 
| G govern, 
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govern, or reſtrain the 'tem of thoſe, 
whom he- truſts with his " _ _ an 
—_ of temper will blind reaſon, 
an inliſeore him, Sho diſcerns: his own 
infirmities, and yer hath not:.been- ac- 
cuſtomed to bridle them. An eloquent 
and deſigning man will be follo by 
multirudes, when a ſober and well weigh- 
ing judgment will too often want a com- 

anion.” A prudent man is apter to ſuſpect 

is byn-advice, than another 'man's, of 
whoſe integrity 'he is ſatisfied ; ſince he 
may with reaſon ſuſpet his own judg- 
ment; —_— every One Au =_ {ce _ 
own _ through fome other: medi- 
um, than his own way of reaſoning ; the 
phanſie and the judgment being too nigh 
of kin to be ſevere upon each other. Which 
made Balſac determine, that it was too of- 
ren the ſhame and reproach of human wil- 
dom, that the greateſt minds, being whol- 
ly left unto themſelyes, in the greateſt af- 
fairs were likelieſt ro commit the greateſt 
errors. And therefore the prudent man is 
far from being an overweaning or overcau- 
tious man, and thus prudence recommends 
modeſty. 

Nothing therefore more manifeſts the 
prudence of a Prince than the choice of his 
Councellors and ſubordinate Miniſters of 
State, and Domeſtick Servants and Favo- 


rites ; 
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rites; for the office of the Prince is well 
performed in his Perſon, when he hath 
choſea good Miniſters and Seryants; for 
as hath been ſaid already, He is not the 
worlt Prince, who is the worſt man, but he 
that hath. che worſt inſtruments to work 
by ; for the tools uſually ſhew the artiſt. 
ror.a Prince for money or fayor to bring 
undeſerving men into offices of great trult, 
is. to gratific the deſire of his enemies ; 
for they wiſh nothing more. 
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Ir is a great evidence of a Prince's own of chic: 


abilities. to be able to chooſe a good Coun- 
cellor, and of his virtue, not- to render 
ſuch a Counſellor uſeleſs unto himſelf ; for 
he. that\will receive Counſel, muſt have 
no pretinture or preingagement, or no 
bias, which may draw him off from judg- 
ing what is id unto him. He muſt 
have nao petty Counſellors or Favorites of 
plealure ,.. to ſtagger his reſolutions by 
whiſpers. .., He muſt ſhut his ears unto 
flatrerers ;. for if he once believe thar ſort 
of men in what they ſay in commendati- 
on of himſelf, he will ſoon belieye them in 
what they ſay againſt others. So as Ju- 
lians reply to a man that highly commend- 
ed him, was very remarkable, When, vir, 
lays he, you have told me as freely of my 
fanlts, as yow have of the excellencies you pre- 
tend. to ſee in me, then I will give belief to 

2 what 
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what you ſay now. And” Ariſtotle's epiſtle 
unto Alexander is moft remarkable,where- 
in he told him, he was moſt glad to imder- 

and, that he was not, as'too many Princes 
were, ſo ſcornful and ſo unreaſonable,” 4s to make 
good advice ridiculous. This was worthy of 
{o gteat a man's raking notice of; for no- 
thing makes ſerious 'men ſoonet' deſert a 
Prince's intereſt, than to be under a flight- 
ed charaQter ; for Cicero in his Offices ob- 
ſerves, many men will loſe their lives for a 
Prince, who will not lofe their reputations.” 1 
once hcard theſe: Buffoons , that rhus 
pleaſed a Prince, called'by a ſerious Gen- 
cleman, the Petards of a Court ; for, aid he, 
ty repreſenting any man in a diſguiſe or maſ- 
querade, they will blow up his tredit pre- 


ſently. 


If a Prince have a known bias, he will 
too foon be obſerved, and a common un- 
derſtanding at Court will make thar ap- 
pear wiſdom, which really is bur flattery; 
for there is ſcarce any one maxim in Poli- 
Cy, Which is not combared by {ome other ; 
therefore they thar ſtudy their own pre- 
ferment or {ccurity, not their Princes eſta- 
bliſhment or honor, will ſoon find, that 
the weaker reaſon, that gratifies the 
ſtronger paſſion of a Prince, 1s ever accep- 
table and rewarded ; whilſt the ſtronger 
reaſon is miſ-interprered as a dilaffeRion, 
Princes 
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Princes. therefore muſt diſcountenance no 
man's advice : for a wiſe Prince, like a 
good Huntſman, mult encourage rhe dog, 
that hunts for the ſents, as well as he 
that hits it. And Counſel, thar is ſincere, 
mult be grateful, andthe Counſellor if he 
{peak in private, his Countel mult be kepr 
private: for if the Prince expolc him unto 
a contrary faction, it will create that cau- 
tion, that he will want freedom of advice, 
when the other wants his ſecurity in ad- 
viling. Thus Princes mult not call their 
Counſellors to adviſe, as Xerxes did, and 
then tell chem, he called them to bring obed!» 
ent minds, not troubleſome debates. And if a 
Prince would be well adviſed, he muſt ad- 
viſe early ; for there is no comfort to ſay, 
Sir, the time is paſt, or it is too late now 
to think on it. A Prince thould have no 
Councellor to be {fo mean, as to be a. re- 
proach unto him, nor {ſo lofty, as to re- 
proach him ; for the very errors of a Prince 
are to be concealed, or reſpectfully laid 0- 
pen before him, and to be, as much as may 
be, concealed from orhers. 

My Lord Bacon ſays, « Prinee ſoould 
have but few, and thoſe well choſen Counſellors, 
that they may carry on his buſineſs with one 
ſpirit of direftion; therefore he obſerves 
wiſe Henry the ſeventh made ule only of 
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greatneſs in one, or over {trit combinati- 
on in a few, may be both dangerous to 
him. He may keep his ear open unto 
many, but he muſt not let them run into 
factions againſt one another, if he hopeto 
be ſerved by any; for they will reak their 
ſpight againſt one another at the price of 
his diſſervice. If both concur-nor- in his 
buſineſs, he deceives himlelf, if he thinks 
he hath uſe of either. If he carry himſelf 
with indifference unto their particular con- 
cerns, he may make uſe both of their ad- 
vices and intereſt unto his own {ervice. 
And any other way of managing factions, 
or keeping them at odds, unto my obſer- 
vation, was never uſctul unto any Prince. 
If either of them have a predominancy 
with him, at leaſt ſo by turns, as one 
checks the other, both diſlerve him. 

The beſt way of a Prince to know the 
nature of him he would make a Counſel- 
lor of, is to know him by domeſticks, 
and neighbours, and general vogue ; for 
from thele no man can long conceal him- 
{elf or his natural inclinations. Enemies 
will traduce him, friends over value him ; 
but theſe (if what they ſay flow naturally 
from themſelves) beſt diſcover him. And 
the Counſellor's nature is as much to be 
conſidered, as his abilities : for though 
Princes moſt commonly beſt elteem of 
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ſubtil men, ir is moral good men,who beſt 
adyance their ſervice ; for a mind not ſca- 
ſoned with morality, like the delicateſt 
wines, will beſt pleaſe the taſte for a time, 
but ſoon grow prickt or ſowre, or ſome 
trick they will play art laſt, harms more 
than any Of their ſervices do good. 
Whea piety therefore is joyned unto Cra%+r» 
natural abilitics, ripeneſs of age, and good 7,7 
experience, (as carly having entred into 
buſineſs) then a Prince may expect not on- 
ly an able, bur a faithful Councellor. If 
piety be wanting, abilities will turn bur 
unto compliances, and fſelf-ends, or fer- 
ving {ome faction rather than the Prince ; 
for moral virtue is the only reſtraint up- 
on ſelf-intereſt. Abilities deſtirute of pic- 
ty, ſeldom advance a Priaces (ervice, and 
he is likelicſt beſt rq ſerve his Prince on 
earth, who ſerves his God in heaven ; for 
piety only can reſtrain the ill effects of 
ambition or covetoulſneſ(s, or lead a man 
ro prefer his maſters ſervice, more than any 
proviſion for wife or children. It is the 
honour of Cardinal Toledo, that he refu- 
{ed to be of the Kings Council, without 
he might declare Gods will in oppoſition 
unto the impiety of modern policies, 
Without natural abilities in a Councellor, 
men expe a harveſt, without having 
{owed the field ; or if it were ſowed, and 
| G 4 the 
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the ſced corn not good, (viz. ſowed with 
principles Epicurean, Machiavilian, or Hob- 
bian/ they will never ferve to govern a 
free peop'e; they may to render men 
ſlaves. If Councellors be not grave and 
aged perſons, they that are to obey rheir 
counlſe's will nor reverence them, or cheer- 
fully ſfubmir; for young men muſt ne- 
ceſlarily want experience, and without 
experience the beſt abilities will be ſubject 
unto groſs errors. A Stateſman, or indeed, 
any man in any courſe of life, muſt be 
broken unto buſineſs (rompn anx affaires) 
before any orher man can confidently de- 
pend on him ; for he is not to be depend- 
ed on to guide an affair, that hath nor 
ſeen both ſides of fortune, or met with di- 
ſaſters as well as good ſucceſſes, or obſer- 
ved them carefuily in Hiſtory. When 
young men give the counſel, the matter of 
it is moſt commonly violent; for their tem- 

er leads either unto raſh and daring things, 
ijuch as may endanger the ſettlement of the 
preſent ſtate, (which no wiſe Prince for 
Increaſe of juriſdiQtion or prerogative ſhould 
ever adventure) or unto wit and repartces, 
which are proper for diſcourſes at a table, 
but not for the gravity of a Council-board : 
for commonly they gain their: eſteem by 
judgments they make on things paſt, or 
by reflections -on an affair in general, not 
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by. councils or determinations on ſome-" 


what thar is preſent and particular.-” In- 
deed, it is a great miſtake to think men 
of wit, with ſome mixrure of Latin and 
Greek, or foreign languages, make the 
propereſt perſons for buſineſs. A great 
man both of wit and learning, Thucydi- 
des, determines againſt it, Hebetiores, quam 
viri acutiores, melins Rem-publ. adminiſtrant. 
Young and witty men have roo much 
fancy to examine their own judgments, 
and their warm temper makes them pro- 
ſecute an affair with eagerneſs ar firſt, and 
remiſneſs towards the end, acribus initits, 
ſed incurioſo fine, and - they are too likel 

raſhly ro ran into errors, and by unſealo- 
nable remedies to endeavour rheir cure, or 
intempeſtivis remediis deliffa accendunt. |. 
uſe the Authors words, (tho' the method 
of writing be out of faſhion) becauſe I 
would ſtrengthen my ſelf with their au- 
thorities. Beſides, young and witty men 
value themſelves much by being not re- 
ſtrain'd by ancient forms of bulineſs ; tor 
uſually they find ſome way more expe- 
dite, and ſeemingly more reaſonable, 
which uſually upon tryal is found other- 
wiſe ; for they argue their own change, 
or what they make it is a ſtare of melio- 
ration, but they foreſee not the inconve- 
nicnces, which attend upon their own pro; 
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Narions,' which were leſs prone to change 
their cuſtoms, wete moſt commonly eſteem- 
ed the wiſeſt, Beſides, men of this age 
and remper, as they are moſt enclined to 
be vain glorious, ſo leſs capable of ſecre- 
ſie, whilſt age and experience render men 
apter to give wholſlom than complying 
counſel ; and as not to be roo {trictly 
tied unto old forms and cuſtoms, ſo nor 
to part with them but upon great exami- 
nation. All which is the evidence of a ju- 
dicious mind. 

Nothing therefore characters a Councel- 
lor better, than that it may be truly ſaid 
of him, Heis a ſincere man, or, as we ſay 
of a good Common-wealths man, he is 
one that prefers the Publicks concern before 
his own private intereſt ; ſo a good Coun- 
cellor will in affairs, that are important, 
rather conſider his Maſters ſervice than 
his Maſters inclination. And that I may 
ſer down all the extremities of integrity at 
once, (bur I am afraidI am deſcribing rars 
avis in terris) a man that will loſe his 
place, or fortune, or fayour, rather than 
not plainly, and without artifice, tell his 
Maſter betwixt them two, what is his 
opinion. Afterwards, tho' his Maſters 
judgment be like to be his Maſters pre- 
judice, (becauſe Councellors are not Pre. 

| ceptors) 
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ceptors) that will as induſtriouſly-obey his 
Maſters commands, as he __ | —_ 
done, if his Maſters commands had been 
grounded upon his own counſel:;- for he 

. ought to think, that his Maſters opinion 
or inclination may be berter than his own. 
When the Prince cannot admit this free- 
dom, nor the Councellor (in caſe there be 
nothing immoral in ir) make this ſubmitli- 
on, neither of them is fit for the other. 

| If the Princes own counſels caſt what is 
ſettled into danger, or make it to be ob. 
rained by extremities (tho' not illegalities) 
upon his own Subjeds, a good man would 
rather make his retreat, and dye obſcure- 
ly, than ſee his Maſter or his Country run 

a great rilque; for it was Calliſthenes 

=_ honour, not that he is {aid never to 

ave betrayed his Prince unto others, bur 
becauſe he would never condeſcend to be-* 
tray him to himſelf, as moſt Flarterers do, 
or concur with him when his opinion dif- 

fered. Thus it's one thing to obey a 

Prince, another to counſel him. 

This imaginary fincerity (for we may 
rather deſcribe it than hope to meer with 
it) in a Princes Councellor will incline 
him, that thus values ſimplicity of mind, 
to avoid all ſubril and underhand ways ; 
for a man of this temper is a judging or 
thinking perſon, and he knows humane 

| actions 
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ations are beſt managed by familiar and 
eaſlie means; for the plain hearted man, 


who reſolves ſingly ro have his eye upon 
the nature of the buſineſs he is to act in, 


(and he cannot underſtand well the nature þ. 


of an affair, if he torally for;zer the con- 
juncture of the times and ,perſons engaged 
abour it) he will ditcard ſubrilty, and not 
ſuper-refine upon that, which may end 
well, if he make not new adventures, that 
it might conclude better ; ſince, as Car- 
dinal Mazarine obſerved, the faiſons mieux 
ſpoiled more buſineſs than ever it advan- 
ced ; for fubrilty commonly ſews thorns, 
and often is forc'd to walk over them. 
Machiavels Borgia thus prick'd his own 
feet, and (o did Pope Clement VII. And 
d*Avila obſerves, Henry the 3d grew wea- 
ry of the intrigues his Secretary Villeroy 
had intangled him in; and Bentivoglio 
thews Cardinal Granvils dexterities proved 
Philip . the Seconds intanglements, A 
Prince or Councellgr therefore muſt nar 
conſider the advantages the end he propo- 
ſes will get him, and forget, that rhe com- 
plexion of the times, and the humours of 
Subjeas may be indomitable, or ſupera- 
ble with ſo much hazard, that it will be 
no wiſdom to pur a Princes fortune upon 
the chance of a die. A Princes greatneſs 
ſhould rife like a yegerable, indiſcerni- 

bly ; 
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bly ; for haſting to be rich, and baſting 
wi be -great or -ablolute, are both alike 
dangerous. | 

No man will be long thus ſincere or ho- 
neſt, who hath not courage ; for it is an 
act of bravery to ſeek his Maſters advan- 
tage before hisown; for couragefrees him 
from the ſollicitude of diving into his Ma- 
ſters inclinations, or ſcrutining abditos ſenſus 
Principi, ' or bcing concerned' whar party 
ſtands in oppoſition: unto him, ' or- whar 
harm 'they can do him ; which thoughts 
take up the whole time of'a- timerous 
Councadltor, who proſticutes borh his Ma- 
ſters and his own honour for a little ſecu- 
rity, This temper is ever reclaiming re- 
bellions by careſſes, or ienrs, and 
they, who are of it, ſpend moſt of” their 
advice in ſhoringup the houſe they plainly 
ſee will fall, bur hope it wilt laſt cheir 
time. Their trade 'is how to obferve, 
which party in a Court prevail, and ro 
be: officious rowards it, and they care not 
in what languiſhing condition their Ma- 
ſters affairs are, ſo their own poſt be ſafe. 
Wirth the Amſterdam dog, they will ar 
beſt defend their ſhoulder of : mutton: for 
a time, bur when they ſee the other dogs 
have pulled it our of the basker, they will 
go in for their ſhare. Ir was faintnels in 
councel, that loſt both Rome andConſtan- 


tinople, 
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tinople, and I may ſay England. or the 
Monarchy' in King Charkes the firſt's time ; 
his armies _—_— render d them nor 
formidable unto the Rebels, and yer the 
Councellors were afraid of their too great 
proſperity. - 

A ———_— ſhould be ſteady in 
his advice, bur ſteadineſs differs much tro 
inflexibility. He that adheres to princi- 
ples cis; reckoned ſteady ; yer when the 
conjuncuure of affairs requires it, he. muſt 
ſtrike fail, and he can. own irs for ſays 
Cicero, as -affairs ſubmit themſelves often 
to me, | fo muſt I ſometimes unto them ; 
Ut mihi nes; fic me rebus (ubmittere cogor. 
And Cato, ' had he been leis poſitiye, Fad 
Rome's wo yy freedom 

r. Cato optinve ſentit, fed ſepe Reigubl, 
nocebat.. Probity may. be — 
fo conſequently nocent. Flexibility may 
(uit with judgment, becauſe forc'd by ne- 
—_ bur inſtabilicy can no way be 
juſtified; becauſe it is a natural inconſtan- 
cy of-mind;. or weakneſs of reaſoning. 

A wile Councellor will not cngroſs too 
many affairs into his own hands, nor in- 
croach upon other mens ' offices ; nor be 
apt to undervalue them in it ; or be apt to 
raiſe his own credit by the loſs of other 
mens; for he that doth good offices unto 
others, is in the beſt way to make rms 

ie 
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friends for himſelf, And he muſt be -pa- 
tient.to hear other mens advices; nay, 
with ſomereſpedfulneſs bear rheir follies ; 
and he muſt be unconcerned,, even when 
his own councels are not complied with, 
or are laid aſide. Above all, a Privy 
Councellor ſhould be ſecrer, for withour 
ſecreſie neither arms '\nor councel are like 
to. be ſucceſsful. Auguſtus valued- Me- 
c&nas for his ſecreſic ; Agrippa for. his la- 
borious patience ; and. V irgil for his;plea- 
{urable and learned converſation. If there 
be a chink in a Councik-Chamber,; ir dif- 
covers, or gives as much light, as a win- 
dow doth in auother room, Our great 
Chancellor Bacon recommends it unto Prin- 
ces, to beware that they thenmſelyes unſe- 
cret not their own affairs; for crafry men 
will lay trains by diſcourſes of ane kind, 
to find the ſecrer ,re{olutions , of another 
kind; {© it is dangerous for Princes per- 
on to treat with forciga Amballa- 

ors. 

Bur leſt chis ſhould ſeem a Platonick Re- How mh 
publick, or rather .a; {peculation,. than * ” ” = 
any thing, that was-probably. practical, or +,;-.. 
might diſhearten Princes from: looking at- m-ke gr 
rer {uch men to make Councellors. ot we for himſelf 
will only fay, if cuſtom and' babitgican hs 
change nature, Princes can do as much ; 


for if the Prince will chiefly favour _ 
| 0 
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of good natural endowments, and of a 
moral honeſty, (which will ſoon-turn into 
piety) and if he encourage induſtry, and 
let young men perceive, that they muſt 
walk up unto preferment by ſtairs and 
degrees, and begin with the lower offt- 
ces, before they can hopefully pretend 
unto the higheſt ; if he find not good 
men to ſerve him, he will make men fit to 
ſerve' him. - So as it is much the Princes 
own-'/faulr, when he-thinks a Favourite of 
pkaſure or ſports, converſation and diver- 
riſement, muſt preſently be fir ro be made 
a guide in buſineſs; (for he can give the 
place, * but he hath not omniporency to 
give the abilitics) or when he will look u 
on no man himſelf, but through the olals, 
or as the image of a tnan is refleted unto 
him from a Favourite, or ſome great Offi- 
cer; for this is to ſtrengthen their root, 
and to weaken his own. For here, tho' 
-the gift'is his, the obligation is anothers ; 
this makes him have many attendants 
but few ſervants ; - for ſervants placed 
about him by great men, are rather their 
{pies than his ſervants, Such an uncon- 
cernedneſls as this, who is about him, 
makes him appear like a town” block'd 
up, he can freely receive no proviſions he 
ſtands in need ofz and his own ſervants 
ace diſheartened, by perceiving yu _ 
icendg 
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friends and ſervants every day preferred 
or gratified before them. This courſe 
chills alpublick ſpiricednefs, for men in- 
troduce&® by Favourites think, they ' ſhall 
laſt no lofiger thari their Patrons, who 
are often changed ot in the wain ; and fo 
they come unto a Court like harveft men, 
who ſerve only in a ſhort time ro rea 
that which others ploughed, ſowed, an 
harrowed for ; or they work only in fair 
weather, and when the corn is carrying 
into the barn: If a Prince therefore have 
ill ſervants, he owes much of it unto his 
own negligence, or nor valuing that which 


he ſtands moſt in need of. 
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And thus from his great Counce'lors . Prins 


and Miniſters of State, ' we will come to is! 5:r- 


vant; or 
[mall [ami 


licrle of bis lictle Family or Court, and 4. 


reflet upon his menial Servants, and ſay a 


then of his great Family or Common-Weal, 
or the feveral orders of men in the Com- 
mon-Weal, each of them being ro be a 
part of his Regal ſtudy, for by them he 
=_ be ſerved, or he may be endangered ; 
and neither Servant nor Subjet wilt be 
long uſeful, when he obſerves there is no 
obſervation of what he doth. And no- 
thing may ſhew a Prince more his deelens 
ſion, than when both theſe forts of men 
are unconcerned, whether he be pleafed 
or diſpleaſed with their fervice. And 
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very oftenthe irreyerence, that is paid him 
in his own Court, is the mother. of rhe 
neglect of his commands our of-it, or that 
the diſcontents of the one breed the male- 
volence of the other; yet it is a greatevi- 
dence, that a Government is off its hinges, 
when a few forward and daring men open- 
ly oppole his affairs, and many cautious 
ill willers are pleaſed at it, and ſcarce any 
ready to aſſert his rights; ' or rather, as 
Tacitus expreſſes it in his terms, /s habt- 
tus animorum fuit, wt peſſmum facinus ande- 
rent pauci, plares wellent, onunes paterentar. 

Libels and en iq 7 il} 
Symptoms, and falſe news e d; 
lube men in place ſpeak fearfully, 
and thoſe that inyade the Government 
boldly, it is a ſign reverence is loſt. Tas 
citus expreſſes it, when they ſpeak, /ibe- 
rins quam ut Imperantium meminiſſent ; or, 
quando mallent mandata Imperantium interpre- 
tari quam exequi. Dilcontents among the 
Vulgars, and broken eſtates among the 
great ones, or if there be other combuſti- 
ble matcer, no man knows how ſmall a 
ſpark, or from whence it may come, that 
will {ct all on fire. When fear is greater 
than feeling, jealouſies will admit of no 
reaſoning. And when there is a general 
| yr of manners, there is ſeldom 

und authority enough te xeclaim that 


people z 
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people ; bur ſome notable change follows; 
or there 1s in a State in ſome conjunture 
of time as diſcernible a publick madneſs, 
as there is in private men ; and perchance 
I haye lived to ſee it abroad, or at home, 
I think more than once. 

A Princes Court is a little Republick, 
and it isa great ſign, that the Prince is in 
the afſeion of his people, when his ſer- 
vants are reſpected through his whole 
Kingdom for the reverence they bear him. 
Which if it be paid by ſome few great men 
of the place, where they come, it is ſoon 
imitated by all the reſt of rhe Country ; 
therefore his Servants uſually called 
Courtiers, muſt be as courteous and civil 
in their ſphere, as they are willing to be 
kindly treated, when they are in other 
mens. So as a Princes family ought to 
be of perſons well choſen, and of good 
reputation and behaviour ; and the nigh- 
er in relation or ſcryice the perfon is unto 
the King, the more hnmanity and kind- 
neſs he ſhould ſhew to thoſe who come to 
Court ; clpecially thoſe who come-rather 
fo pay a duty, han make a ſuit; for this 
aſt {ort are to be anſwered friendly, but 
ftill according unto the nature of rtheir re- 
queſt. Acceſs ought to be eafie, and an- 
fwers made with gentleneſs as well as 
tcaſonableneſs ; for rhe hand of haughri- 

H z neſs 
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neſs is not to reach even a courteſie; for 
where the receiver is diſcontented in the 
manner of it, the favour conferred is never 
half acknowledged. 

A Prince ſhould not admit abour his 
Perſon men of bold tempers, and who dare 
openly avow immoral tenents or principles, 
for theſe men will ſoon call that which is 
good indifferent, and then they will not 

long bcfore they will call chat which 
is vicious reaſonable ; and artificially in- 
ſinuating into his favour by keeping in- 
rtelligence with his paſſions, they will en- 
deavour to lead him from vanity unto 
vice ; and the fouler the latter is, if they 
be bur an inſtrument or companion in it, 
the ſecurer they are in his grace ; for there 
iS at a Court no fo ready way unto gain 
and preferment, as that which is got by 
ſome ſhameful ſervice ; and ſuch men be- 
ing privy unto a Princes clandeſtine vices, 
they will never be quiet until they be ad- 
mitted unto his publick concerns. Scire 
wolunt ſecreta domus indeq; timeri, Such tri- 
vial Servants, or ſmaller fort of Fayorites 
as theſe, have politicks fitted to ſecure 
themſelves. There is nothing (ſay they) 
{o ſafe for a Prince, as to make new crea- 
tures of his own. A Prince muſt be con- 


-Ntant, and adhere even unto his errors, 


rather than be lightly carried oyer unto 
other 
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other... mens. Judgments, leſt he ſeem to 
live upon a borrowed reaſon. Hence it. is, 
or from ſuch ſmall Favorites as theſe ir is, 
that: ſome Hiſtorians have obleryed, that 
when the ſpring-heads. of ſome Princes 
councils have been. dilcovered, they ar 
{mall even to contempt. Darius's expe- 
dition. into Greece, aroſe either from a 
Phyſician unto himſelf, who told him, 
what excellent figs grew. there, or from his 
Wives maid, who. told her, if the King 
made, a war upon that, land, ſhe would 
have- the great, Ladies of Greece her 
ſlaves.., Varro hath the like obſervation, 
and Monſieur de Pleſſis aſſigns much,of rhe 

miſerzes that befell the French Nation u 
on the Catholick League, unto the Duke 
of Guiſes cheating Monſieur d'Eſpernon 
of a Miſs, ; And thus often a Fayorites 
paſſion, begins a war, as well as a Princes 
ublick intereſt, On the ſmaller fort of 
maller Favorites Boccalini puts a high 
contempt, when he ſays, all the money 
in a Princes treaſure will not buy ſugar 
enough to candy ar ſweeten them. The 
Abbor D'Eſcallie, I remember, long ſince 
at Bruſſets. rold me a very pleaſant ſtory, 
how his wiſe Maſter, the Duke of Savoy, 
(Le-/ yiel, Renard; des montaignes) rook 
from, hiq.an clegant Barber that he had, 
who grew ſo greap a Fayorire, that he 
| H 3 truſted 
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A Favorite 
#f pleaſure 
87owable, 
but not to 
be made a 
Favorite of 


buſineſs. 


truſted him in ſome '6F Bis moſt iffiportaiit 
Services; in which miſcarrying, ' he'comms 
plaineg/ unto the "Abbot 7; * Sir,-({3y$"'rhe 
AÞbBor) - rontern not me hirem;” for 'T'putthim 
wnt6\the ontfrd* of your-Wead, you PH his in 
to the infide.” © A Prince therefore miiſt' be 
very careful in rhe choke of his Servants, 
that they be men equal-unto their buſmeſs; 
and nor above it, -or 'tder it, and honeſt 
minded 'a$' well as ſtrong brained/;-for to 
ſerve faithfiilly is as neet{fry as to ferye 
ably ;* ſtnice abilirics feldom make'recom- 
pences for frauds, and ſince 'honeſt men 
in favour will ſeldom want thi parts 'of 
able men, 'not yet admitted rhereunto. 
Balzac fays truly, the greatneſs of a/Prince 
muſt not rob him of the pleaſanteſt part of hu- 
man paſſion, i. ce. the free and kind conver- 
fation. of ſome perſon; *whom by ſome ſc- 
cret and utraccountable motion he likes iti 
converſarion; = CO virtue nor 

licy* puts an nt nature; 
ra fonet the imperſe@tions of ſenſual 
appetites, bur grarific both grearand'{mall 
inclinations in naturaF and "not immoral 
contentments. Bur publick Minifters, or 
fuch as privately are e ed about pub- 
lick affairs, - are to be 'chofen by t#taſon, 
not affeqion. i 'Such choices, as hath been 
already obſerved, An made, whe 
he drew into his and ſervice Me« 
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cenas, Horace, and. Virgil, who were 
| —— as well. ro . be Councellors as 

panions. Beſides, an- ill Fayorite is 
often a neceſlary inſtrument or skreen un- 
roa worle Prince'; far Tacitus obſcrves, 
Tiberius was worle without Sejanus than 
with him.  7iberius ({ays he) vixit obtedtis 
libidinibus, dum Scjanum dilexit & timuit, 
ſed in ſeelera fimul & dedecora prorupit, poſt- 
quam remoto pudore & mtu, ſuo tantum inge- 
nie wiehatur, And people reake their ill 

ill rather upon theſe than on their 
Nothing is meant more here, than that 

a. Favorite of pleaſure ſhould not be made 
@ Favorite of buſineſs. A Prince ſhould be 
the Maſter of the {pring-head himſelf, that 
he water whom he pleaſes ; for if he 
ſuffer to be ingrolſed, and pallcs 
his influences by another unto all his De- 
pRo—_ he may have outward reverence 
never inward eſteem; for ſuch uncon- 
they _ _—_ wy — fo 
are. very ve in 1 ves, fa 
they are very infolent unto others, and 
therefore; upright and able men will nor 
{crve under them, Thus they are like 
Beacons or Lighthouſes at ſea, which old 
Sailers know are to be avaided ; bur 
make towards them ia the night, 


young 
and endanger a fhipweack, 
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A Prins Theſe and many more troubleſom con- 
ma /- (iderations a Prinite hath about 'his Do- 
fers of men meſticks or lietle Family. Many more 
in hirns- then he muſt have about his great Fami- 
PR ly or Common-weal. For as individuals 
or ſingle men are to' be confidered, '{o 
every rank or profeſſion of men.are to be 
weighed by him, 'fince his ſecurity or his 
danger hath in feveral periods' of times 
ariſen, 2s his Nobility or Commons, \nay, 
as his Clergy have! been affeted and-pre- 
dominfint. © Nay, he is to oblerve even 
the natural and conſtant clime of his Coun- 
try, 'for that will learty him much of the 
remper of © his Subjects in general; for. as 
Barclay ſays, Feret 'quedam wic-inconcuſſa 
hominibus pro conditione terrarum. And ſome 
ages run unto arms, others unto learning ; 
ſome unto trade, ſome unto ſuperſtition in 
A ſvis their Reli 10n, or Phanaticiſm-':- With all 
zovernment theſe difficulties his ſpirit of Gavernment 
ncceſary ce yrraſt grapple, and without a. ſpirit of Go- 
5 oven? yerniment he'will miſcarry ; orifhepleaſe 
not himſelf 'in the affairs of his Govern- 
ment;;'or if it'be his rask, not part of his | 


pleaſure.” 'A Princes Politicks: will | be as 
impr6{perous as his Qeconomicks are, who 
loves to'ſpend freely, 'and' yer- never to 

look'upon' an account ; © but every one | 
meets not'with a Rickiticu, and- 2 [= R 
Fine, or Colbert; *nor with a Maſter, yho 
will ſo treat them, © * | Come 


\ 
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Come we now unto his great Family, 
which conſiſts of the Orders or Tribes 
among his Subjects, viz. 


Fx: Clergy. Or his three Stares made 
\.z. Nopility. >, up of rhgle three Or- 
$3: Geany 4% Hah 


an 
«{ Cottitons. 
pocs ei vr. # 


: : | \ Next of the Prpfeſſiong, vice 
\\\ | \\v) 
\\ \ Bd , Daxvines. | AF 
3. Phyſicians: 7. Tradeſmon, 
4- Soldiers. 8. Arrificers. 
5. Merchants. 9. Husbandmen. 
And 


| I9. Vulgars or Mulrtigudes, 


, Wilc 
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Wiſe - Seates encourage not-Book- 
mietr” in © great mambers : for 
they _ both ag... = 
Lawyers, cſpec 
__ raiſe —_— — than = 
prevent or compoſe may. Li- 
zeras, ſays an Hiſtorian, ad uſus 
ſaltem diſcebant, &c. reliqua 
omnis diſciplins' erat, ut pulchre | 
parerent, ut labojes perferrent, ut 


it Pugne vincerent. 
yr - 5D Ga $ Bogin) is 4 
n 


of . an harmonick juſtice, i. e. of 

a ſtructure ; that - che 

or 9 n of men find, _— | 
conſid and in ſomemcaſure conſide- 
rable in the Government : even the Mul- 
titude or Vulgar, or loweſt ſort of men 
being rey coder in reſpedt of their 
very num 


The | 
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'The Clergy 'are an order of men it a- Clrgy. 
part among all Nations for the divine ſer- 
Vicesof the God'of the land; forthe Gencike 
ahd Barbarians never wanted their Beach- 
mans or their Druides,, and every-wherc 
they were men of prime rank ;' for the na- 
Hos reverence, that'was due corheir-call- 
ing, gave ſuch ati wthority'ts their per- 
chat moſt cotnivnly they were con- 
— the moſt important affkirs of 
the Nation; (for here we mention them 
| only in relation- to'the Civil ſociety) none 
| being fitter to interpole berwixt Prince and 
Gol than thoſe 'thar interceed'- with 
for both. - Andthe reſpeQ that is 
to them, 'is a reverence paid ro God; 
| upon the fame; ground Princes Ambaſſa- 
Sets ate created Gick thoſe obſeryances 
they meet with ;\ upon the fame are God's 
Miniſters.” In this order of men God be- 
comes-in a manner vilible unto us ; for 
When 'we find he hath Servants peculiar to 
himſelf, a Court, or Temple, and” reve- 
| tues'appropriate for' maintenance of both, 
we ſtraight conclude, of « ſurety God is in 

this place,” or he is the Lord of this 


_ as - is'no _ evidence, pi- 
detays ini a rhan' char tl > 


-ST, eorteeſt or diffeſpeR their 


CE 


Now 
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Now. as this is a yaluation- due - tvx* the 
Miniſter on, m_ wud, ſo he gate 
-£0.PAY A unto his own call 
ro jp worthy-pf-it, and —_ ; 
-for' duties are reciprocal,” and he is God's 
-husbendman, and therefore mult cultivate 
his People; and if he. cruly diſcharge his 
office;2ih &5ring them for another world, 
he firs chem delt for-ſocicty in this. world, 
and | for. fubjedtion to,, che Prince: and 


© ++ 4 


verence, ' Piety in' themſelves, and <n- | 
deavors to make their flock pious,or of or- 

derly lives, diſcretion. in. being friendly 

and helpful, or ready to adviſe. and. do 
good offices, a 'private. information. or 
admonigion- at home, or a converſation, 
which recommends that unto particular 

men out of the pulpic,, which is preached | 
unto. them- in it ; this attraQts their good 

will, whilſt ing Mnonncrrpesd JL gr 
conforming their company to the irregyl: 

or negligent habir or cuſtam of others, xe- 
moves the inward eſteem they ſhquld la» 

bour for. This ought to be yer teeny | 
| aye 
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urſued ; I will no'be (6 unchatirabl&as to 
ay, it is artificially ſo done by ſome of 
the _ a - by rnd bo. Pref- 
byrerians, though 1. believe” one gains 
oibch of his authority by his indulgences 
and caſfie abſolutions, and the other 
his aſſurances,that they carry God's'brand 
to mark the ele with :) only 'I'wiſh our 
Country Clergy would: be more ſtrict ro 
follow the rules 7 receive, and TI have 
often heard given them by their Biſhops 
| in their viſitations : for when they influ- 
ence their flock towards God's ſervice, 
they lead them the eaſier to be ſubject 
chearfully ro their Prince's laws and com- 
mands. And if this Order of men will 
| expect (as juſtly chey may) the Prince's 


| tetion for themlelves, they owe it 
| im as a duty, to keep themſelves fo in 
| eſteemand friendſhip with their 

ons, as they may diſpoſe them to his ſer- 

vice; for if they fall into the envy or diſ- 
eſteem of their Pariſhioners, they who 

ſhould be an caſe and coadjutors of their 

| Prince, make their protection a burthen ro 
him, or they become as au uſcleſs' body. 
In this quarrelling and examining age the 
Governorsof the Church ſhould endeavour 
ro make matters of faith treated on with 
plainneſs, and not mingled with too many 
diſtintions: that matters of good-life be 
| raught 


——_—_— 
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ion benor only forryal, or in mainte- 
nance of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction or gain, 
ar rather for ſhewing their Orders, and 
paying for it, (as I have heard no mean 
men among themſelves ſay) than for keep- 
ing them in good order ; cſpecially rhat 
their excommunications be u pon weighty 
matters, and ſomewhat that is purely 
Chriſtian. For though contumacy to a 
Court be a great fault, and that this Ec- 
cleſiaſtickCourt havenoother penal or legal 
cenſure : yet when the ſubject mater, on 
which the excommunication is grounded, 
is ſome civil or mixt concern, then this be- 
ing a ſpiritual puniſhment ſcems ſo remote, 
that it makes excommunication ſcem light, 
and draws negledt rather than reſpet or 
obedicnceto the Juriſdiction. Theſe good 
Fathers ſhould be known to be forward to 
divert a Prince from layin Lark UnNE- 
cellary burthens on thei 
if it be perceived by the erp A. this 
temper in the Clergy will get ſuch a dif- 
hull in the Layety, as will lead them 
ne hn hearken to ſuch dodrines, 
—_— to bear grievances 
ce it 15 an eminent yirtue 
in a Cheifian Subjet to bear with the 
| errors 
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errors of a remiſs Government. Thus a 
Clergy muſt make themſelves as uſcful as 
they can in ſecular affairs both. to: Prince 


and People, if they would as 4 Cu 
ir. {pi nd this we 
duty - u 


in their. ſpiritual, concerns ; 
may ſay, is an incumbent pon 
them, as they are members of a Politick 
body. And in this ſcale it is, that ao- 
thing more concerns a Prince, in reſpect of 
the influence this order of men have oa 
his SubjeRs, than that he proyide, (as 
God , hath done for him) that bis Clergy 
depend on no body bur himſelf; for if &i- 
ther ia the Prince's Eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
they pretend a Superior authority to his, 
as making themielves depend on a Pope, 
and thereby —_——— chemlelyes from 
the Prince's juriſdiction, or that they can 
wreſt themſelves into his {ccular affairs, 
they have ſome relation to Spiritual or 
Ecclefaſtical concerns (which even Prel- 
bytery hath ſer up a claim unto) then this 
mn ” State, and his qe ny e 
W V CCArious An OUS : 
and his —_ nor much bettered, if Ju- 
nius Brutus and Buchanan, or the School- 
men and Jeſuits be the Interpreters of 
St. Paul'sthirteenth Chapter to the Romans, 
or of St. Peter's x.Ep.z.ch.v.xz. And the 
like he may expeR from an Enthuſiaſtical 
Teacher, who will be but binding him 4» 


chains, 
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chains, and his Nobles in liniks'of iron. He 
muſt not be ignorant therefore, that his 
office ſuperviſes theirs, and when he hath 
not encroached upon thar ſpiricual parr of 
rcheir office, ro which they are properly 
ſaid ro be ſet apart' and confecrated, (as 
—— the Cn of the 
urch, 1 | caching un- 
to, and adminifiring che LECT 
ro overice theſe Overſeers in the good or 
male-adminiſtration of their Offices 'is his 
dury and his ſecurity. - And in this kind, | 
how far an Epiſcopal Clergy (as acknow- 
ledged and ſertled here in England) excceds 
all others through the- whole world, as 
beſt agreeing with Chriſt's inſtitution, and 
the Apoſtles praQtice, judicious, learned, | 
and Chriſtian Examiners will beſt and | 
ſooneſt find out. And we will conclude 
our remarks upon this Order of men with 
this experiment, that in the year 1640, 
nothing raiſed ſo much rhe Rabble, as did 
che Non-conformiſt Clergy, who from all 
of the Kingdom came moſt up to the 
City, and filled moſt of the pulpits, and 
che LeCturers reſiding there ; and in this 
preſent year 1678, nothing ſo much ſecur- 
ed the peace of that place (nay, we ma) | 
ſay of the whole Nation, for Whitcha | 
had one kind of Guards, and the Citizens, 
true it is, by the King's leave, were their | 
own 
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own Guards) as did the Orthodoxy of the 
Clergy, and the fatisfaftions the better 
ſort of Citizens took in their own Mini- 
ſters, who ſo prudently preached down 
the then ſuſpeted deſigns againſt the Re- 
__ eſtabliſhed and tecured loyalry by 
Chriſtian principles: | 

Nobility is (or of old was) uſually the xe6:iy, 
ofi-ſpring of virtue, or valor, or induſtry, 
now it 15 more commonly the creature of 
the Prince ; for he is the fountain of ho- 
| nor. Their order is like the leſſer or pla- 
netary lights in the firmament, which 
attend upon the ſun; they are to ſet forth 
the ſplendor or majeſty of the foveraign 
| throne, yet ſometimes they eclipſe ir. If 
| they withdraw their banks, they often ler 
| in an inundation of Populacy, and endan- 
| ger the throne; if they inrerpoſe their bo- 
dies, they ſometimes skreen the Populacy 
from the ſcorching heat of Soveraignty ; 
but they prey often upon both ; for as 
they are ſometimes a reſtraint upon the 
Tyrant- Prince, fo they are often an en+ _ 
| couragement to the giddy multitude, to be 
contumacious and refraCtory : and ſome- 
times they have been ſo unnatural, as to 
draw over the fickle multirude, and to 
| joyn themſelves unto a forreign Prince, 
| againſt rheir true Soveraign, as in the 
rime of King John. W hich evidences, On 
I the 
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the body Politick like the Natural, when 
the humors and gall overflow, and the 
parts loſe their temperament, the whole 
looſes its health. If the Nobility be few | 
and great, they too ofren turn the ſcale | 
of Government, which they ſhould keep | 
upright; if they be many or neceſlitous, | 
they firſt peel the Court, and then are 
Court inſtruments to peel the people. 
Nobility is a plant, that will degenerate ; | 
and though they often owe their fortunes 
as well as their qualities unto the Crown ; 
yet we have too many examples among us, 
that the Sons and poſterity of thoſe Fami- 
lies, which were wholly raiſed by the | 
Prince, employed themſelyes moſt to pull 
down the cloth of State. Thus the no- | 
bleſt of men, if they may but gratifie ſome 
violent paſſion, or compaſs ſome preſent 
advantage, they deſert their ſtation, and 
the mecaneſt things will be done by the 
greateſt men. When their numbers are 
many, they appear bur like a more {plen- | 
did Gentry. Henry the ſeventh did as it | 
were undermine their greatneſs, which in | 
fo mixt a Monarchy as ours is, was not 
very compatible with Soveraignty in ſo 
few hands. From that time this order of 
men in our Government hath not only | 
been in the wain, bur may be ſuppoſed 
much to haye degenerated; for the ancient 
Nobility 
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Nobility have much leſſened their Eſtates 
and have made way for the principles of 
Oceana ; for cutting off the dependencies 
from themſelyes, they made the Yeoman» 
ry free, which bred our multitude of Free- 
holders, who (fays Mr. Harrington) have 
now the ballance of our land or Tand- 
rents, and conſequently, in his opinion, 
of our wealth, and by his arguments, con- 
ſequently of our power : but ' conſult 
Mr. Wrexzn, and Oceana is drowned. And 
our Reformation did as much for our 
Church-lands, which ſeemed a fifth or 
{ixr of rhe Kingdom. All which contribu- 
red unto the late temporary ſubverſion 
of our Government in our late good, but 
unfortunate Prince's reign, Charles the 
firſt. God did reſtore us from this capti- 
vity, bur whether he be not drawing up- 
on us, for the abuſe of that mercy, the 
judgment we generally deſerved as Reyi- 
cides, he knows, whoſe ways arc in the 
depth, and paſt finding out. This change 
had never been efleted, had not the No- 
bility forſaken that cloth of State, they 
owed their dignity unto, and ought to 
have protected : bur infirm mult that pa- 
lace be, whole main beams ſhrink from rhe 
walls; but down will thote beams fall, 
which are withdrawn fronr what ought to 
ſupport chem. And when our Gentry do 
L 2 the 
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the like, our very Soveraignty will fall to 
be among Mechanicks ; ang not long af- 
ter, the vulgar Rabble will have a prof- 
ped for their ambition, and when paltry 
Players (both Clerical and Lay) have got 
the habits of King,and Prieſt, and Nobles, 
and Gentry, the mock Comedy for ſome 
time will paſs for a good form of Govern- 
ment. Bur he that rules in heaven can 
only predict, whilſt an honeſt and con- 
doling, not upbraiding, ſpirit may inof- 

fenſively, becauſe rationally, forewarn. 
Nobility in all nations, as they have 
had more honor deferred unto them than 
other ranks of men, ſothey have had more 
priviledges and immunities. Boccalini, 1 
am ſure, hath the reflexion : but I remem- 
ber not whether I follow him ſtep by ſtep; 
he reſembles (as I think) Princes unto 
I che Commonalty unto the ſheep, 
and the Nobility (for Nobility were ori- 
ginally Soldiery) unto the doggs. (This 
is not a derogatory term, for it is but to 
follow a Metaphor.) So as, ſays he, if 
theſe be overawed, that they may not bark and 
fghr for their charge (for they are to defend 
the ſhepherd as well as the ſheep) or, if 
they be not armed with an iron collar of 
Generolity, ({ome extraordinary prehemi- 
nence or priviledge) but be awed and cow- 
ed by the ſhepherds boys, or the rams bes 
c 
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the flock, both ſhepherd and ſheep in a 
time of need, or when ſome wolfith con- 
uering King ſhall invade, or a Home. U- 
urper undermine both ; I ſay then, ſuch a 
ſort of generous daring Spirits will be 
wanting, and a bold Fellow, that hath fol- 
lowed a loaden horſe on foot, will think, 
he is as fit to ride on horſeback, (and pro- 
bably he may be ſo) as the greateſt Lord : 
for a crab-wine is preferred to ſupport the 
ſtomach before vinegar, that ſprang from 
a generons grape, becauſe turned. If No- 
bility degenerate, Princes ſhould employ 
men, who have the virtues, not the ritles 
of great men. Bur if Nobles have both, 
they are the fitteſt men ro be employcd for 
their extraction ; and their already being 
maſters of moderate fortunes makes them 
have great advantages over men of natural 
and acquired parts, though never ſo well 
exerciſed or experimented, if new men ; 
for the tree is leſs envied, that grows from 
a root, and hath been long in growing, 
than the muſhroom, that was not ar nighr, 
and ſhews a head in the morning. Henry 
the ſeventh ſuppoſed he had ſtrengrhened 
the Crown, when he cut the wings of the 
Nobility ; Henry the eighth vindicated 
the juſt rights of the Crown, from rhe us 
{urpations of a foreign uſurping Biſhop ; 
both which a&ts made great changes in 
I 3 the 
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the ſtare of our Government. - Queen E- 
lifabech both unto Biſhop and Nobleman 
allowed a due honor : bur in her time, a 
novel Schiſmatical Presbyterian humor 
crept into the veins of ſome of all orders ; 
ſo as too many Presbyrters deſigned to le» 
vel the Biſhops with themſelves, and too 
many Nobles, Gentry, and Commons 
found fair hopes to ſet up a real Ariſtocra- 
cy with an inſignificant or titular Monar- 
chy. And thus was made an inundation 
in Charles the firlt's time, which ſwept a- 
way the tcepter, and the ſword, and the 
miter ; and though the waters are failen 
again into their banks, there is yet much 
ſlime left behind, and the ill vapor, that 
not long ſince gave the Common-weal a 
ſyncope, may turn into an apoplexy, 
if tlie rhree Eſtates be not apt to do right 
unto one another, and all unto their 
Prince, 

Soldiery may be accounted a leſſer ſort 
of Nobility ; for arms railed in the firſt 
times private men into the rank of No- 
bles, as uſually favor of Princes, and ma- 
nagement of affairs, or the penny doth 
now ; but honor loſt irs ſpirit, or luſtre, 
or eſteem among men, fance flattery or a 
Jum of money became the current price for 
it. No man can properly be accounted a 
Soldicr : though he may be a ſtout and 

valiant 
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valiant man, who hath not been frequent 
in dangers, and ſcrved ſome time ar the 
trade. 

Gentry are the leſſer Nobility, and did 9 
uſually influence the Commons, as the 
Nobility did uſually them : but as they 
emancipated themſelves from dependance 
on the Lords, fo among us the Freehol- 
ders have withdrawn much of their reſpect 
from them. For that laſt rank of men, 
ſince the ſale of Church-lands ſince Henry 
the eighth's time, and of the Crowns part- 
ing with much of its deſmeaſnes, and the 
Nobility and Gentry both making grear 
ſales unto men of profeſſions, oft whar 
was theirs, Lawyers, Merchants, and 
great Traders bcing now great purchalcrs, 
we may juſtly ſay the ballance of the 
Kingdom in our age is much changed from 

| What it was in former ages, And our 
young Nobles,both of the greater and leſſer 
rank, having rather a forward and a finical 
education, viz. rather haſtening timely 
or early to appear {uperticially men, than 
ripely and throughly to be fo, they often 

run our of their eſtates, before conlidera- 
tively they know they are in them, And 
by thele often changes, which the ancicne 
Families of moſt Countries undergo in their 
eſtates, the publick concerns or form of 
Govyeragment is leſs ſteddy than it ought to 
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be in a well conſtitured Common-yeal. 
And if a Prince made this a part of the 
care of his Government, to preſerve and 
countenance the ancient Families both of 
his Nobility and Gentry,and to diſcounte- 
nance ſuch as neither took into arms, nor 
civil employments : if he obliged them 
ſometimes with offices freely given, or 
diſobliged them not, by conferring digni- 
ties upon ſome new Upſtarts, wh pur- 
chaſe in their Counties, and oyertopthem 
at firſt coming, which their wives cannot 
bear, being to loſe their precedence, 
thelc ſort of'men keeping their reſidence a- 
mong their neighbors would prove the belt 
ſecurity both of a Prince's perſon and Go- 


vernment, and their loyalty in the laſt- 


King's time was moſt examplary : whilſt 
the men of profeſſion, the Lawyers, and the 
Merchants were as remils (to fay no more) 
in their duty. For from men of pleaſure 
may be expe&ted more loyalty, than from 
men of gain, who are ever apt to follow 
the tide, which uſually turns into profit, 
whilſt the other, content with their own 
cſtates, aftect ſecuring the preſent Govern- 
ment or ſtate of things. ' Great Miniſters 
of State heretofore were not aſhamed to 
keep a good correſpondence with rhe moſt 
conſiderable and judicious perſons of rhis 
rank in every County ; for they are not 
4 only 
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only valuable in their Country, bur fill up 
many of thoſe places, which ſerve in Par- 
liament, and the Common-weal muſt be 
beſt advanced, when it is ſerved by men, 
who are beſt affefed unto the eſtabliſhed 
Government. And ir muſt needs be a ge- 
neral comfort unto the Subject, when a 
Prince deſires to be ſerved by Perſons, 
that are neither mercenary nor faCctious. 
Theſe are the men, that in their Countries 
keep up good order and induſtry ; fo as 
to have agood regard unto them, may not 
only be reckon among a Prince's pohicies, 
but among his virtues. If they find them- 
ſelves negleted, whether the diſorder a- 


' riſe from the great men, or the ſtorm from 


the multitude, rhey are nor like ſcaſona- 
bly to interpoſe : for though dury oblige 
all mea in the politick body,as in the naru- 
ral, whena vein is opened, to endeavor to 
ſtop it, by running towards it, yer the 
wiſe Hiſtorian hath obſerved,roo many men 
chooſe their own ſecurity, rather than 
with hazard to obviate the danger of the 
Common-weal. 7uta & preſentia, quam 
wvetera & periculoſa mallent. ' Bur this I con- 
ccive is, when the State wants noble and 
generous Perſons'to depend on : for when 
men of eminency are not on the ſtage to 
defend laws, men of loyalty will not be 


much concerned under what laws they live 1 
an 
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and thus moſt commonly innovations arc 
admitted. 

Commonalty, if a man draw the lines 
of their picture from Scripture, or the belt 
Hiſtorians, he will Scarce be able to give 
chem a good epithet. Biſhop Andrews ob- 
ſerves, belides the word, My People, there 
was nothing but. a ——_ a perverſe, s 
ſtiff-necked, a gain-ſaying People; and 'Thu- 
cydides ſhews rheir raſhneſs and temerity ; 
lays he, quicquid modeſtum, ignavie ſpeciem 
habet ; quod circumſpettum & providum, ſeg» 
nitie, per abruptum & praceps, id forte 
& virile cenſctur ; for they have no leiſure 
or art to. ſtudy or think, and therefore act .. 
as they are driven or prevailed on, or ac» 
cording unto example 'or cuſtom. They 
therefore are reſembled unto waters, which 
are ſtill and quier in themſelves, if nor 
agitated by winds or popular Orators ; or 
if the Government be weak and declining, 
they fall from it as waters do, that fall 
from a deſcent, and by an irregular mo- 
tion ſoon make a torrent, and {weep away 
all that ſhould bound them, or is before 
them ; the rage of the ſea, and the noiſe of the 
waves, and the madne(s or irrationality of the 


people are- joined rogethes, And .no_ cha» 


raCter better fits them than the great Hiſto- 
rians, i. e. They cither humbly fſerye or 
proudly dominger ; a#t. humiliter ſerviunt, 
| ant 
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aut ſuperb? dominantur. They run among 
rocks, and over ſhelves and thallows, and 
therefore he need be a good and experienc'd 
Pilot, that conducts the ſhip of Govern- 
ment when they are raiſed into a ſtorm. 
Their paſſions being ſtrong, and their 
judgments weak, they are more ſeducible 
unto a falſe religion, than apt to be ſetrled 
or fixtin a true, becauſc the one is found- 
ed on reaſon, which they have no meaſures 
of, and the other is laid on principles, 
which relate unto fables and prodigies, or 
any crafty or obſcure notions of ſome de- 
ſigning perſon. Now there is no way 

+ ſooner diſcovers the nature of principles, 

Sg than the end they ſerve unto. If =m 


| - ſerve not unto the virtues of the mind, 


you may juſtly doubt them ; If they ad- 
vance the triumvirate of the world, plea- 
ſure, profit, and ambition, by other means 
than virtue, (for there is a virtuous plca- 
ſure, profit, and ambition, as they ſuir 
with reaſon, as well as they ſuir with ſenſe) 


they are falſc, But this ſort ofmen having 
not buſied their underſtandings about ſuch 
diſtin&tions, they are too too often the un- 
happy inſtruments to beat down truth in 
all kinds, and fer up error; for they are 
not more fickle in their Religion, than 

they are unto their Government, . or rather 
| Governors, from whom they are apt to be 
| | | leduced. 
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ſeduced. Ir is the wiſdom of a State in 
theſe laſt ages of rhe world, not to trou- 
ble them with unrevealed nicetics of 
Religion, or to oblige them unto many 
rites and ceremonies, the uſe whereof they 
cannot penetrate into ; for rhis age,likerhe 
former will not take all on truſt, but ro 
keep them in employment, and out of ne- 
clky by _— their trades and manu- 
fatures, the moſt probable way ro make 
them good Sons of the Church, and Sub- 
jets of the State. And let them find they 
are not deſpiſed, but that the Prince ſome- 
times communicates himſelf unto them in 
{ſplendid ſhews ; (for panem & Circenſes the 
Romans found great uſe of in pleaſing, + 
and by pleaſing, in governing their multt- 
tudes) for as hath been ſaid, multirudes 
are valuable for their number, and 
Princes ought to think them very valuable, 
becauſe if the Prince hath their affeRion, 
he is ſurely ſafe. Neither great Nobles 
nor popular Commoners arcable to effect 
any conſiderable rhing without Briareus's 
hands. But 'fays Cicero, as they have 
little judgment, ſo they ſeldom follow ve- 
rity: and thus being too prone to ſuſpect 
their Governors, they ' are too calily 
wrought on by popular Officers, or Tri- 
bunes, who repreſent them ; and being of 
a mutinous diſpoſition, rhey bruriſhly w_ 
' 


cas 


riſh faQtions in a State, for things they 
do not underſtand, 'rill they pay the price 
of it, With their own blood and ruine: 
not knowing the Demarchi of Athens, and 
the Ephori of Sparta, and the Tribunes of 
Rome were ſet up as the Conferyators of 
the peoples liberty, but were truly the 0- 
verthrow of them all. In a word, the 
worlt men are apteſt to diſpute their Go- 
vernors: for peſſimus quiſque aſperrime Retto- 
rem patitur : and moral and religious men 
make the beſt ſubjes, as being the beſt 
judges of the bleflings men enjoy under a 
well ordered Government. 

Having ſaid thus much of the before 
mentioned ſeveral ranks and orders of 
men, whereof their States are made up, it 
may not be amiſs to mention the ſeveral 


are of advantage, and how they may be of 
danger unto a Government ; that fo the 
Prince's wiſdom may make the true uſe 
of them all, and divert the ill conſe- 
quences of their abuſes in their call- 
ings. 

Of the Divine we have ſaid much alrca- 
dy, therefore ſhall only ſay here, that he 
manages the opinions abour celeſtial and 
moral truths, or the ſtate of men after this 
life, The Phyſician is to preſerve the 
health of- the body. The Lawyer the 
C@ACCTNS 
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The ſeve- 


profeſſions and their ends, and how they [© 77 


fon. 
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concerns of a man's eſtate. The Soldier 


is to ſee juſtice may be executed. The 


Merchant exports the ſtaple, and imports 
the forreign commodities: and the Tradeſ- 
man vents borh by retail. The Artificer 
manufactures- all, and the Husbandman 
provides food for all, for the King himfelf 
lives by the field. 

In no profeſſion can any man be _—_ 
good Citizen, that is tranſported eir 
with pleaſure or covetouſneſs. It is a great 
ſentence of Saluſt's, Nec quiſquam extollere 
ſe, aut divina attingere pore, nift omiſſts pe= 
cunie aut corporis gaudiis , for with neither 
of theſe two taints or corruptions can the 
Divine ever be believed, that he means 
as he ſays. And with them the Phyſician 
and Lawyer will either negletor beggar 
their Patients and Clients. The Soltker 
m_ cruel and rapacious, if theſe vices 

eize on him, and will ſooner loſe or (ell 
the place he is to defend and maintain, 
than keep it. And the Merchant, Tradeſs 
man, and Artificer trade unfairly, and not 
unto their own Countries advantage by 
covetouſneſs ; the one bringing in commo=- 
dities, which ſerve only unto ſenſual ap- 
petites and vanity, or to pleaſe the phan- 
tie ; the other either adulterating, or 
working fo ſlightly his wares, that For- 
reigners decline the trade ; ſo as all theſe 
incon* 
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inconveniences , and- the prevention of 
them, fall under the Prince's care and 

licies, or "art of Government. Indeed in 
the body policick, as in the natural, there 
not being the leaſt ching done, bur requires 
an influence of the Governors. He muſt 
inſpirit every profeſſion, or they ftag- 


nate. 
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None of theſe profeſſions are fu - - pref 
ous ; for there mult be a Divine, though," 


every man'were fo knowing, as not to 
need inſtruction : ſince his Office is to be 
the mouth of the Congregation unto God. 
A Lawyer cannot be wanting, becauſe 
two men may mean very juſtly and fin- 
cerely, and yer not know how to aſſure 
one atiother in legal terms, A Phyſician 
cannot be wanting, becauſe health will 
impair, and ficknets ought to be conſider- 
ed by a man, that is in a ſtate of health : 
upon which reaſon a man ſafely cannot be 
his own Phyſician ; for ſickneſs often de- 
prives a man of {enle , and diſables him 
to judge his ewn caſe. One man's necel- 
{aries muſt be ſupplied from various trades, 
and that makes neceſi»ry all rhe other di- 
ſtint callings. And thus the wiſdom of 
God, that deſigned men for ſociery, or- 
dered it, that men could nor live with one 
another, if they had not likewiſe been ro 
have lived by one another. True it is, 
rhe 
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the Soldier is but a neceſſary evil in a 
Common-weal; for would all men obſerve 
juſtice, there would need to be no force ; 
for force is never to be uſed, bur when 
reaſou and law are by violence withſtood. 
It is depraved, not ſincere, nature makes 
this neceſlary ; bur that neceſli- 
ty makes it very honorable and ulcful ; 
and as it requires a great courage to - exe- 
cute it, and a great preſence of mind : ſo 
this is hardly attained without a profeſſion 
accuſtomed unto cp Ro —_ a 
Uires natural ſtre of , an 
ane — of rhe 6: for no = of 
IS no, nor of Penitents, under- 
go thoſe hardſhips, which the fatigues of 
war bring with them ; nor have they fre- 
quenter occaſion of moral vertue, to re- 
{train ferocity , and to exerciſe huma- 
nity. 

If all - this providence and care belongs 
unto the Regal office in relation to the 
choice of perlons, and the adminiſtration 
of profeſſions, how much further muſt this 
providence extend, when it is to weigh 
tuch numberleſs particulars of buſineſs, 
where every calc differs almoſt from ano- 
ther; falling under various circumſtances, 
which requires a particular act of prudence 
to determine, which are too too nu» 
merous to preſcribe rules for. 

X Ic 
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It is no marvel then, that God, who 
hath made Princes provinces thus large, 
hath afforded them his own title of Gods 
among men :; for their providence reſem- 
bles his,' in a ſhadow of the.extent of it ; 
and in the. yarious affairs-ir provides for, 
they ſtand in need of an univerſal wiſdom, 
like his, and of an ability of turning evil to 
good, 4 &,.that that which, damnities,,pris 
yate men, may be made uſe, of, or conducs 
unto publick advantage, Wiſdom there- 
fore built her a houſe, -and fixt it on ſeven 
firm pillars, or mankind, who found a. na- 
rural diſpoſition to live in ſociety, as well 
as a- natural neceſlity, in , reſpect, of rhe 
mutual aid ' one man-giyes unto another, 
diſcerned, ;that. the ſtrongeſt rye to faſten 
them unto-, one another, was the; ſame 
band or religion, which tyed them unta 
their God, F | 

Some, learned men make this houſe,to 
be the body natural of man, and the, five 
outward {ſenſes ro be five; pillars: of it, and 
the two. inward, phancy, and memory, ta 
make up the ſeven. 1 ſhall nor. preflume 
to ſay, the Text warrants my application; 
but ;in relation unto this diſcourſe I ſhall 
make the | houſe to be-a, body politick,, or 
civil Govgrament,.. which .may be f{aid. to 
be upheld by theſe ſeven underwritten 
pillars, Viz. 
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0 Religion,” #5'#r is' a pillar 'by tit: felf to 
rt Government, {6'it 'is'the baſis 'of 

the fix other pillars; for. us chenword 
aEp6rts; it (48/2 rye;'or band betwixt the 
divine and the hiitnan naturep/ahdigor kk 
nt would have'held' mwen* 6perhen, 

t that which linked God and'maly roge- 
ther. ''Which - commerce or' irittreourle 55 
the great proof &f2amr intelleftaxi world, 
God's Spirit here rages 5) nr intel- 
ke&wal world, as- the ſun'doth the i <le- 
tictitary. PY [1% , AYqL 
It is uſually divided into natural 'and 
Allitwfed,” or whdt God writ By” creation, 
ir the heart 'or rhlerſtanding of man; and 
fo natural relifjion was e | £6© man 
by creition, as inſtituted, ws” given by; 
or written-in his'Werd for man;-apd prin- 
erpally deſigned for che manifcftation- of 
thar'revelation; which relates't6 redemp- 
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Man n«:4- tion; "Man was naturally capable of tes 


rally capa- 
ble of im- 


mediate re- 


wveilation . =" a 
from God. thought fir to communicate himſelf : 


vation from! 6r 'by an intereourf& with 
God; by ſuch means as his vine Wiſdom 


ſor 
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for:we ſee;.before: man's fall he xeceived a 
revejacion 1a that' poſitive prohibicion of 
cating ' the; forbidden fruit ; ; for poſitive 
taws;'relaring onhy:unto things! of an in- 
different! nature,: are every one:of them {o 
many immediate reyclations' {rom 'God, 
Hence/may- be obſerved,” how extenſive na- 
tural religion is ; ſhewing th&-human: de» 
pendence-. on the divine hature; adoring 
chat "majeſty and goodneſs, and eviden- 
cing its own gratitude by, its obedience, 
expreltiby the cxerciſc 'of thoſe moral vir- 
tues, viz.” piety, . juſtice, andi ſobriety en+ 7% xe: 
graven/in its own nature ; and evidenced Aa 
by that natural ' conſcience , )which i Will --acb:»g 
diſturb even the' mighticſt Princcs, when '* 
all the world elfe flatrers and ſecures thor (vv, 
vices:- which ' proves, that - mer have gy ccunred im. 
proſpect of comfort or fear beyond 'this 5," 
world. | The fame natural re'igiom'{ or © 
that reaſonableneſs iti is grounded - upon) 
thews,why men, who thus admitreda God, 
thought; 'thar God deſigned for himfelt pe- 
culiar and ſeparate ſervants, ' remples, {a- 
crifices, &c. and all theſe tro be af the 
ch6icelt perſons and . things, that: were a- 
mont the {ons of men, becauſe they were 
dedicated unto rhe - fuprcatneſt” efjence! 
Henee-4t-is we may. conceive, that all the 
relipgion of rhe 'Hearthen' world was natu- 
rals for it was © neceflary for man ro de- 
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The Hea- 
thens care 


of religion. 


nd upon a ſuperior nature, that other- 
wile Sh the Lord Bacon ſays) he would 
not have been able to have ſupported the 
frailty of his'own nature. Man ;admitred 
therefore 'many Gods; | rather than he 
would be withour: one ; -and what were 
all che/opinions'of [fare and deſtiny, and 

Elyzium-fields, but'an acknowledgment of 
providence:.and immortality 2 and what 
were all che Philoſophers grave | precepts 
abeut:-morality, .but-.a ' groping after the 
Decalogue,-1and | the diſperſed Erhicks- in 
Scripture'?| How careful was this blind 
world -of their Dianas, and Palladiums, 
and ropical Gods; :for herein they thought 
lay their hope and rheir ſtrength, and ex- 
peed not a victory, till they could en- 
chant. or draw over to. themſelves the 
God of the place. Plutarch could ſay, 
depraved nature runs into ſuperſtition. or 
atheiſm, and then ſound reaſon led unto 
true religion, which - is but an obedience 
unto God's laws written in mans heart, 
upon 'the ' ground of piety and grati- 
tude.” - 

: No-nation would .cyer.allow atheiſm a- 
moneg” them, nor ler-the \divinity of their 
Gods (though falſe ones) be invaded; for 
this among the Athenians coſt Socrates his 
life, and Diagoras -was baniſhed by them 
for but ſpeaking doubrfully of them ; and 

Marcus 
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Marcus Tullius, one of the two Library- 
keepers 'of the Sybills books, was ſewn 
into a {ack, and flung into rhe ſea, bur 
fot 'makihg an imbezlement or a rafurc, 
Lucius 'Albinus flying from 'the Galls, 
with” his wife 'and children , feeing the 
Velſtal Virgins on foor, deſcended'from his 
chariot 'ro {ave 'and'cafe them ; and they 
all agreed in this; thar facriledge was much 
more heinous than theft, and that chough 
Dionyſius che Syracuſian prided himſelf 
in his proſperity, even by this ſin, yet-the 
direfal vengeances, which befel' his ſon, 
were aſſigned to be judgments on the (a- 
criledge of the father. [t is well known, 
how erronious the Heathen Divinity was ; 
and yer we cannot bat think, that theſe 
reyerences to falſe Gods were acceptablc 
to the true. It was the laple of nature, 
and the {cdudtion'” of the evil ſpirit, and 
inadvertence and habir' in evil, that made 
men thus groſly miſtake the object of rheir 
belief ;-but ir was natural reaſon and re- 
ligion, that made' rhem determine, there 
was fomewhar in this kind to be believed ; 
and their immoral actions (eſpecially as 
rhey were nocent to civil ſociery) fell un- 
der the correfion of thole laws, which 
were framed to make ſociety beneficial, 
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This is cnough co ſhow. us; HOY, SHOT 

by the light of nature; men made.civil 10 

Reliz/on  ciety TO be ſupported by religion: for 36; 
J-p"*%. is not.only the cauſe, of , good ordex,., but; 
ey. of good tucceſs ' or. blefligg... For in Vi- 
tellius's time, wh-n. the; Capitol, whergin 

was the Temple of, their Gods, was burar; 

they deplored themelves much mere. than 

they. did, when the: Galls: took, their, .ci- 
ty ;. for then' they faid, 4b - ſeat of Fupiter. 

was |, unſhaken, . and, their. Capitol preſerved. 

All this conſidered, we, caanot wonder, 

why the: wife, men. of, thoſe ages. with: A- 
riltotle, determined, that rhe tirlt care. of 

every, tate ſhould be. chat -of religion;; 

and with Dion Caſſius, that the,, celigion 

of every,country {houfd- be but one. 

The care of Now the firſt reaſon>for the firlt-prape- 
reg ſition is, that religion neglectcd or delpi- 
{ed weakens all orher parts of goverament. 
Religia pneglecta amt . ſpreta\ trahit ſecum rem- 
publicam.; for where there.is but an indifle. 

rency ,.to ,it, or 4, want, af ,devotion and 

inward eſteem of it, the ſoul af moral. vir- 

rue is- loft;3 for men will'be rather. tempo- 
rate-for health, than for the. peace, of ſo- 

cicty {| or to,have a- fitneſs by,-piety, to have 

ap infercourle with thejr,God ; and jultice 

will bg ;gblerveg rather as an outward com- 

pliance with laws, than an inward eſteem 

of:ſuch a beneficial pye, in relation to {0+ 

© alt BIT cicty. 


A-Reſcaraſe of Gezernment. 
ciety.; For, it is the loye of juſtice, which 
flows fram religion, not the fear 9 5 py 
niſhments,, that inſpirigs governmeiit ; for 
this values, the Legiſlators authority and 
wiſdom, the other dreads only the Lictor's 
rods. Secondly, Government. 1s "never 
freely and chearfully-pbeyed, but” when it 
is {uppoſed . God's ordinance, and Yhat it 
is accounted a part, of reljgion ſo tg elteem 
it; elſe obedience will be, more precatipus, 
than.the., nature of it will admit. The 
commiſſion of _ goverment therefore iſſies 
our of God's Chancery, and directs the 
Prince to direct his, government to the 
benefit of the ſubjeR ; ang yer when he fails 
therein, leaves no appeal to rhe ſubject, 
bur unto His providence, who preſcribes to 
both; for . Nero's yices were not half fo 
pernicious to the empire (no, nor to par- 
ticular men) as were the revolts even from 
that: monſter, and from his Succeſlors, 
Galba, Otho, and. Vitellius, who were 
bur peſtilenrial breaths of rhe ſame ill ya- 
per. When con(piracy had caſt, out Kings, 
che Conſul's ruic ſeemed {o majeſtick and 
arbicrary, that rhe Commonalty muſt needs 
be tempering it by Tribynitial, power ; 1a 
as Livy. ablerves,. that the cord of gg- 
vernment was ſo ſtrongly haled at each 
end, (of extiemity ).,that rhere was, ng 
ſtrengrh, lefr. in the ndft ; ang. that trite 
ho  K 4 was 
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was more for the management and rule, 
than for the ſafery and preſeryation of the 
State, 'and all theſe ' revolutions, 'becauſe 
government was not ſuppoſed God's ordi- 
nance, bur the peoples choice.” Thus we 
{ce it is religion, that only makes Sove- 
raignty and liberty ſociable, or fers ſuch 
bounds ro majeſty in the Prince, 'as may 
adyance concord among the Citizens. 
Caſt off this temper, and every miſtaken 
judgment will produce ſuch "angry hu- 
mors, as will neither endure the ordinary 
evils or ſores of government, nor the com- 
mon remedies or falves for its cure. Third- 
ly, the higheſt throne, though never fo 
wile, . powerful, or fincere, depends upon 
Providence, which can either by natural 
or moral cauſes diſappoint all its beſt laid 
deſigns. An carthquake, a ſtorm, ' or a 
treachery fruſtrates all man can.do, whilſt 
nothing can withſtand heavenly benedicti- 
ons; and the very opinion men have, that 
the Gods are propitious ro them, gives 
diligence arid courage in all attempts. 
Theſe arethe reatons, and many more, 
why government muſt be ſupported by 
religion. \Next we ' will offer a few, why 
the religion of every Nation ſhould be but 
one. * Firſt, Religion is the higheſt, as 
well as the ſtrongeſt obligation upon the 
mind” of mat ; ſo as if rhat admit any 
197 rs yg | princi- 
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A\Diftourſe of: Governyeont: 
rinciples of liberty, or exemption from 
Evil authority, 'diſobedience Heroes it 
ſelf, and replies,” it is fit ro ſerye God be- 
fore” man , and To 'frows _incorrigible, 
becauſe reaſonably ''ir 'maey' 5uſtiff it 
ſelf; (though thar'be an error as will be 
ſoon 'proved.) Secondly, Men: of a ſu- 
ttitious remper either infet ' one ano- 
ther, or are miſled by ſome ſubtil knaves, 
who make'good gain of men, who are of 
a ſuperſtitious devotion, and* who make 
conſcience of every little thing, and are 
apt to believe vain and fooliſh propheſics, 
or interpret revelations. And thus ſays 
Livy in his fourth book, they became” a 
me offence, inſomuch as the Adiles 
ad in charge, that no other Gods ſhould 
be worſhiped, but thoſe of the Romans ; 
nor after any other manner, than had 
been uſual in their native Country, 
' Indeed if it were rightly conſidered, the 
religion of all Nations ſhould be' bur one, 
becauſe all ſhould ſerve but one God, and 
he by the tradition unto the Partriarchs be- 
fore 'the Law, and by his divine preſcripts 
under the Law, and by the revelation of 
his wilt by the Meſſiah and his Apoſtles at- 
ter the Moſaic-Law; made his will ktown 
in all neceſſary, natural, moral, and di- 
vinetruths, tending unto ſalvation, where» 
of Kings and Pricks were the —_— 
5 nn ur 
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bus aot.the- parents; fqr-they were to deli- 
ver -49; matters, _; immgaiatgly. rOweng tg 
ſalyatian,- nothing but, what they, ha 267 
ceived,” though in. matrers.. xelating.to. der 
cency and; orger-in, his ſervice, or in. mat; 
refs; of,civgl cancern, they,wvere authoriz 
togiyethe Jaw ſuitable.to their own beſt 
jadgments:eand all-.ſubgrdinaze. ro. then 
and a. conumonutiliry in rhe Stats .in the 
bang} of -'peace-; Thys God is a; God of 
order -and:; not of. .confuſjon; and if. he 
made rehgion a. ſupport; to goyernment, 
private. men, 'by framing.new axioms of 
their-own, to: exempt themſelves from o- 
dedience,,;or-to weaken, the ſinews of go- 
vernment,..mult not diſtract it. ,: For it 4 
Soveraign may command one; thing, 
which God . hath not forbidden,, and a 
high Prieſt another, which God hath nor 
revealed, or a private. perſon contradict 
both in; thoſe things, which arc both true 
and fuitable to their ' diſtin authori- 
ties, : then the reins or girdle of all au» 
thority, divine, eccleſiaftical or : civil, is 
diſlolyed. ll Ae 

Among' the Gentile world - inſtituted 
religian was no diſturber -of government, 
becauſe ic conſiſted-priacipally in ourward 
rites, Ccremoanues, and oblcrvances:-. Burt in 
the, Chuiſtian: religion, God being a" jea- 
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4Rſcoph of, Gavernmert. 
loys Gogi-of his hogop.ayd, myth, 1 hath 

great, mflugnce on, goyeriuicas ,. becauſe 
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ture;. ſo is, was t9;\reſtore 
and to cleanſe that polluxggd Cady in 


fore that Church, , which, upoy f: ls ior 
on inſticuted religigqn,; jncroduces tn 
ons ig, qatural, and. weakens - civil PVC 
2 that, it may; Miurp Regiel 

_ ACCES with, moral duxics, . that _ 
—_ 'be.che more obſervant. of. their. cerey 
monial- laws, makes-rhe buttaels, i which 
was to i{upport,.the wall, thruſt, ir down, 
And thoſe Princes,. whom God, bxidled by 
his. moral law, in the exercile of their 
Soveraignty, weaken bur. their, own Go- 
veruments, when they decline theſe l laws, 
natural. rcligion and common, juitice re- 
commended unto, them, a$;to þe the balis 
of all rheir civil, municipal, and human 
laws., Ner doth any'{pirir more. weaken go- 
verament. by pretence ot religion, than. thole 
Enthuſaaſtical perſons, [who upon prerence 
of particular impulſes, rclpect neither, hu- 


mag nar divine laws; for thele, canrfall in 75: i2 = 
loye! with their own ſelves and their gribe, Fc 


and broach doQrines,that we may 1ay. urn men: 5y (:- 
the world toplieturyy ; for anelays,, a Do- 75! phos 


minion ig; founded. in grace, and thereby, 


439 


of _ tuted 


oe cry wal uy, 


396 "WDIſcowſe of Gonernthens. 
:$-21l Soveraignry overthrown; though the 
ſaine then kt the ſane time read; 'thar Cys» 
rus was'Gods Anginted as'wellas Dayid. 
Another ſortof them fay,z:Northave right 


bs ens but the! godly ; though 
God'makes his Nt b6 "hike and his' Ho 
'*0-fall off *tlic badas well as the good: 


and” they'' will judge likewiſe, who are 
thoſe ;-and then! whar becomes of the pro- 
perty of their fellow ſubjets, whom they 
account uſt thereof. 3. An impulſe 
of a braineſick or vindicative ſpirit. muſt 
be by a'third fort a command from God, 
and who then is ſecure of life 2 Neither 
doth there want thoſe, who would 'be as 
holy in other mens opinions, 'as-they are 
are in their own : and therefore their words 
muſt be ' accepted as/an oath, and fo go- 
vernment lamed in a principal ſinew, and 
the reverence and awe, which mankind 
hath ever expreſt of God's name to ex- 
traa*truth, muſt be laid aſide, rhat their 
ſanity might be juſtified. Bur ſuch men 
as thee by their fo ſtirions may contra- 
dic ſenſe, philoſophy, natural and inſti- 
tuted religion, and fall ſo low in theit ve- 
ry demeanors, (as'are our Quakers and 
Seekers outward carriage) that rhat which 
is ridjculous and irrational muſt be ac- 
counted religious, or the ' government 
mult be overthrown. ' 4. Nay, a _—_ 
1* fors 
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ſort of men will = | oy OWN: if- 
terpretations . an $, that--if- 
ES a 
- 8 her OPINIONS; CORURATY, 
that . of theix, nagional, Church, their 
pony and: ſmall 4rurhs, cif: rebel} be 
juſtifications-/to; them; ro Giquict, che 
peace of - :the ragged" » Upes |,this 
whole. ropteſcntazions - (beſides; gondele» 
ment), winch might-lead all farts of 
men,unto ſome medelty, a, lrg £0 
{as but, that allthis is con 
a, that Goſpel-ſpiric; molt; of, TD 
——_— ents 2 for cif Chriſt a his own 
perſon, and, his. les.in theirs, woul 
not - reſiſt ſecular Goyernors, (for... that 
great truth, | on high ,all; ajher Evan- 
gelical., rxurhs depend, i. &. /that God 
was reconciled unto. the world by his Son 
Jeſus. Ohxiſt) but cheartully ſubmir them- 
ſelyes.untoauthoxity, and undergo the pu- 
iſnt tharwas laid onghem : then if Pope, 
Presbyter, or Phanatick would now think 
themſelyes bound:yo the. ſame ſubmiſſiog,it 
might, be. well , thoughe, ir would prove 
the beſt cure for the tzyo firlt's ks 43 
and the. laſt's deluſion, 1, But in or er tO.A 
remedy, if we will hear a. wiſe man's opi- 
nion,. there is no better way to ſtop 
ri of new Sects, than. to reform (1 
—_ forgot his words) groſs and known 


abulcs, 


* > 


[ 4 | Deo of Governn)bhet: 
abuſty* or rrotibleſaryie | —_— 'atxÞ'"to 
ua: enees, —_—_ 

mildly, rather by genrleneſs t 
ofbrice; "and 't6' convert; or wih Jover the 
ciptl * Authors' by ſome conntetiance | 
| nentY chan 'to/ {mbitrer\-then? by 
Dit 411 this is ro' be meant! to- 

FS 96bbeſt 'Diffenters,' and: ſuch as re- 

vileheither'-'governmonts';-- fot/7 if God 

lead his people by- e'kand of Mis(dg'srid | 

Aaf5h, and have Joya men wt. me | 

ligfon; vor "religious sbltrvances' 6f t | 

#nd'any fort of may wn thatrersthar are'nor | 


witforll, may ril8 up ay yay: arid 
© ye take-too watbi oe 'of Lex 
+4, or what have We Moſes 2 all 


Avent is' ar at Erid. oil a the 
ion eſtabliſhed in'/a- land '8 rem by 
P6551 and the holineſs of the Profeſiors 
of cher religion is mach abated lind grown 
h tical,” and {6 co honeſt minds ein | 
dajous* (a3 it was'abour Mahomet's'time; | 
of then tlic Neſtorian and Arian hereſies 
much abounded both i1Aſta'and Aﬀrica)then 
faysthis's teat Chan&lor, yow-may look, nit | 
only for” i few SetF, buf puffbly for 'n wow \reli- 
gion. | And no Aiſ obethiences to"! govern- 
ment are'fo darigetolis; 'as thoſe thar are 
unded upon religion, nor #6- Set fo 
hkely to prevail, 'as thofe, who complain 
of the prefenc magagement of affairs, and 
promiſe 
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promilo/ greatuiliberties and; pxemprtions. 
-1:]am far frombelioving,”thete.as: any 7% mind 
power ina Princo/aria Chucth > cfocee a {27 *f, 
man tt believe F for:no malt $an foerhim+ it oy be 
flf byrarcivilor:ctremoniak ooncerns 2 if 470i; 
2. Pkigce ora; Priefl requice: thaty which 
anorherchinksin dent,ovivattan indit- 
foromrnacureimnir felfj2 Subjettscdira:bqund 
coinotching; or/thiey md boluwrin matter of 
| chisnarare to:fubmiſfea; fer:luchzcom- 
| pliante tan ueveritraly: wound onicieace. 


=” WS WW. 6 © 


A\Prince- may: make.acivitlaw aboutHuC 
bandey,” which pn expericac'd-Hugsbanih 
man may know will not work»its cud +» 
and:yer he is bound to an obetficnee;;z and 

che' Church may-orjoyn ad ynprutent rice, 

and Chrittian liberty may. cenſare it 1d 5 
and? meyertheleſs it requires''aw'iourward 

conformity. - And+thus wertkee; bow res: 
ligion induces to Tivil-quier;: by: admit? 
ring: uhiberry an judging the injuatbions of 
authority, and yec: making innocent the 

obedience rhereunto.:: For if God , inf 
things refating'to his:own honor, -exompr» 

ed nor the kbjet from theicivit aurhori-' 
ty, /bor ſubmitred him to 4 palliver obedi- 
ence, then it is reaſbnable xo judge, the! 
doth it much-more * in all things;"avhiole 
concern only mens ſociable and! civil cons? 
ceris, Andthis is enough to'prove, how? 
ſtroap/a pillar celigion is unonik hou ot 
government, It 
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Ic is:a- great: obſervation of Valeriug 
Maximus's, whatevet the Augurs -.declar- 
ed from the Gods, the Senate determined 
not againfſt, Religionique ſunmmunm imperinm 

- cefſut ;  omnia»namque poſt religionem moſtra ci- 
vitas dyxit,; etiam in quibus , non majeſt at is 
conſpici decus:woluit. And they took care 
celigion-theuld be truly taught —_ 
them: ..infontuch - that they: gave: to 
forreign -cities' under their L_—_—_— 
Sons of:cheir Prophers to. inſtruct them 
ſays this good: Author, Decem filis fingulis 
Etraria populis percipiends ſacrorum diſcipline 
gratia, XC. 

Scipio: Africanus is ſaid neyer to have 
gone abour any buſineſs,bur firſt he wentto 
the temple. 

Governments or bodies politick are as 
{ubjeR ro diſeaſes, as bodics natural are ; 
for a Stare may be free from violent: con- 
vulfive fits, and yet may fall into a paraly- 
tick 'or -heftick diſtemper, or an atrophy ; 
for it is-an ill ſign ina State, when lub- 
jets dare not rebel, and yer grow lullen ; 
for-ſuch mutinies make no noiſe, and yet. 
looſen all 'the joynts and ligaments of po- 
licy. Beſides theſe hardly to be diſcern- 
ed ſickneſſes of State, there are periods of 
times and revolution of things, which have 
ripened. a. State for a death, even when it 


{cems:in' a' good condition of health, or 
whilſt 
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whilſt it hath martow in its bones, or a 
ood condition of ' plenty and peace ; for 
o was -the time of our late change begun 

in 1640, when we ſaw in few years after, 

that there was but one ſtep berwixt the 
higheſt and the {owelt condition. So as 
unleſs Providence keep the City, the Watch- 
man-waketh but in vain; and'nothing keeps 

SubjeRs out of the way of rebellion, nor 

Princes in the way of juſtice, as doth re- 

ligion. 

- "Juſtice the next pillar of Government ; 3ufice. 

religion and- juſtice borh ſpring- immedi- 

ately from God ; for ir was the eternal 
wiſdom that formed the ligamenror bond, 
which we call religion; which ſhould tye, 
as by a law, every rational creature to 
perform: the juſtice of his nature, which 
other creatures obſerve'by inſtinCtion, man 
by choice. So as} a' law /is' but a rule 
what things the” creature ſhould: follow, 
and- whar fly. ' Thus the erernal Wiſdom 
wtore natural laws in the very eflence or 
rationality of man, and by -rhis'rationa» 
liry this creature' was capacitated to-re- 
ceive from/him poſitive laws. "When man 
oftends-againſt rhe natural - law;-his con- 
ſciefice checks him, and whew- he offends 
apaitiit the poſitive, - ſome known revela- 
tion, - or unqueltioned tradition, or writ» 
ten' word of God; mult be' his'acculer. 
0291 L Hence 
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Hence laws uſually are divided into Mo- 
ral, which are thoſe, which flow from the 
law of nature, or ceremonial, which are 
thoſe, which flow from ſome poſitive law 
of God, or judicial, which ſhould imitate 
the juſtice of Natural laws, and were gi- 
ven to ſome men, as unto the Jews, - 
God himſelf, or from the . law of Nature, 
and the rationality of man, unto all 
others, and are framed by men in order ro 
the exerciſe of juſtice among themlelves, 
and are made as conformable, as may be, 
unto the law natural and eternal, and 
have for their end the common good of 
that ſociety, which is under the autho- 
rity of the Head or Soveraign of that fo- 
ciety. So as every ſuch law ought to be 
honeſt, and poſſible ro be kept ; eyery 
ſuch law containing in it two powers, viz. 
direftive in what it preſcribes, and co- 
active in puniſhing offenders againſt it. 

Tuftice, n«s= Now juſtice is but a performance of 
7a; 4 ſome at, which ſome law requires. And 
as we ſaid on the former head, religion 

was cither natural or inſtituted; fo we 

muſt ſay on this, it is cither natural or ci- 

vil. Indeed, natural juſtice is an eſſential 

part of -natwral religion, and fo is inbred 
hy net%. in man ;_ and that is the reaſon natural 
722: juſtice ſo far exceeds civil, or what human 
ceeds cit, 1AWS preicribes. For human laws _ 

exten 
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extend their ſanction, or rewards and 

uniſhments unto deſires and concupi- 

cences, out of which all civil injuſtices 
ariſe; and ſome offences or injuſtices ſeem 
unto Legiſlators ſo trivial, that there is 
no law or ſanction againſt them. Yer 
natural juſtice prohibits even ſuch offences, 
which made the great Naturaliſt and 
Statesman Cicero ſay, It was a narrow, or 
a mean thing, to be juſt only as far as civil 
law — ; quam anguſta eſt innocentia ad 
legem bonum eſſe ; or quanto latins officiorum 
patet, quam juris regula ; for humanity and 
liberality oe. are left out of the pub. 
lick Tables of the Romans. Indeed both 
Tables of the Decalogue are bur parts of 
natural juſtice : ſo as a man may be a 
good Citizen, Yir bonus eft is, qui conſults 
Patrum, &c. when he is not a good man, 
or when he narrows that juſtice, which he 
owes to men, unto civil lanCtions. 


making, 
Juſtice is concerned in dexeurng laws. 
obeying, 


uſt. In making them; for the Legiſla» 5,7: 
tor mult ſincerely be convinced, the law m-ting- 


is beneficial for the Government and for 
the Governed ; for if ir ſerve only perſonal 
ends, as that the Prince and Governors by 
L 2 1 
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Executing. 


it ſingly reap the advantage, and that it 
conduce not to common good, it wants the 
beſt character of a law. The like it doth, 
if anunruly multitude force a law from 
him, 'in prejudice of the good conſtitution 
and ſtrength of rhe Government or Royal- 
ty: Secondly, if laws be made unto good 
ends, and not executed, they become a 
ſnarc ; for uſually the breach of a civil 
law carries with it ſome profit and advan- 
rage, and ſo one man to his lofs obſerves 
that law, which another through his dif- 
obedience gains by, And non-execution 
of laws leads men *'ro the neglect of the 
Government ; for they think it a fooliſh 
thing to be ricd by that cord,which others 
ſo eaſily break. "Thirdly, therefore when 
laws are made, ſubjects muſt make a con- 
ſcience to obey them ; for it is a debt they 
owe unto their Prince, and unto the whole 
ſociety, and to every particular man of it. 
So as a Legiſlator muſt make a law no 
ſnare; a Magiſtrate muſt impartially exe- 
cure it, and a Subject conſcientiouſly obey 
it, 

The law of nature is the rule of all hu- 
man and civil laws; Fully could ſay, Nos 
legem” bonam a mala nulla alia ratione, nift 

atura norms dividere poſſumus. And Bal- 
dus, Imbecillitas eft humani intelletFus in qua- 
cung; cauſa legem querere, ubi rationem natu- 
ralem 
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ralem invenires. A law therefore mult be 
ſuitable roreligion, agreeable ro the natu- 
ral (not humorous) diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, and muſt rend unto publick good. 
And thus civil and judicial laws made by 
men are manifeſt proofs of moral laws 
written by God in man; for they ever 
confirm thoſe laws, and conform them» 
ſelyes thereunto, and are adapted to civil 
caſes only. 
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Laws thereforeare made both in defence Los inde 
of the Government and Governors, as ans the 


well as of the Governed in their ſeveral;,,,: .4 
concerns of life, liberty, property and $»jc#. 


good name, fame or reputation; and the 
breach of theſe laws falls under feveral 
penalties, higher or lower, as the offence 
iS; for it is treaſon and miſprifion of trea- 
ſon to offend againſt the Government or 
Prince ; and it is excommnhhication. to of- 
fend againſt Eccleſiaſtical authority ; and 
it is murther and felony, or a capital pun- 
iſhmenr, to take away a mans life, or rob 
him of his goods; and he falls under a 
pecuniary or corporal puniſhment, that. 
robs a man of his liberty or good name. 
Thus juſtice, - wherher it be political or 
private, is the defence of the Head and 


Penalries. 


How [ams 


Body in ſociety, and obliges the Prince by ;z1;,.::, 
the direQive part of the law, tho' nor the Prizce,and 


how the 


coactiye; (for therein he is ſubject oaly $ubjefh 
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unto God) to be juſt unto, and render of 
the ſubje ; and by the diretive and co» 
active part of it, obligeth the Subject u- 
niformly and imparrtially to honor,aid, and 
obey him in his government. Nay, a 
man by ir is defended from himſelf, as 
well as from others ; for men by exceſles 
and penury are often unjuſt unto them- 
ſelves, and unto their relations. And this 
reſtrains a man from uſing even his own 
to his own private detriment, as well as 
unto the publicks ; for the publick has a 
right both in his perſon and private poſ- 
ſcflions, and all this, ne Reſpublica capiat a- 
liquid detrimenti. 

This virtue guides men in peace, and 
regulates them in war, and frames all 
ſound council. Ir is that in the Politick 
Body, which conſent of parts makes in 
the Natural : for it gives among(t the 
members thereof a fellow-feeling of each 
others ſtate. It makes the foot content to 
ſupport the body, and the body the head, 
and the head to influence by irs animal 
{pirits all the members. Ir admoniſhes the 
ſtomach, not wilfuily ro ſend up fumes 
and jealouſies to annoy the head, and ſup- 
plicates the head, not to caſt down 
rheumes and catarrhs upon the lungs, leaſt 
the State be ſhort breathed, and 1o ſhorr 
liv'd ; whilſt mutual juſtice and love, like 

| the 
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the harmony and good temper of humors, 
begets peace, which we may call publick 


health. And thus it becomes the beſt ſtay 7»/fie 4 
of a common -weal, when it diſtributes {*« 
juſtly rewards and puniſhments, chaſing pwn; 
partiality from the diſpenſation of rewards, ms e- 


and paſſion or (cyeriry from that of puniſh- 
ment. We may fay of it, it was implan- 
ted by nature, and cultivated by natural 
religion,and revived by inſtituted. Chriſti- 
anity, being it ſelf famous for making this 
a radical principle, that men ſhould do to 
others as they would be done unto them- 
ſelves ; obliging men under any kjnd of 
government, and in any ſtate, bond or 
free, to obſerve their own laws, and nor 
to violate thoſe, by which they held com- 
merce with any foreigners : Princes even 
to be content with their own bounds, 
knowing the poſſeſſion of a real virtue 
was much more than the poſſeſſion of an 
uſurped dominion ; fince no one perſon is 
able ro influence the dominion of the whole 
carth, but he that made it. And even 
he as man refuſed it, probably becaule he 
would wean the moſt aſpiring minds, and 
powerfulleſt Princes from affecting it. Thus 
making juſtice a guide to modelty, leav- 
ing ſoveraignty to him, who made the 
whole, and diſtributes ir by parcels ro 


whomlaever he pleales, 
| L 4 Council 
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Council is a deliberate conſidering of a 
particular-affair by a man's (elf, with the 
help of ſome other. Every council ought 
to ariſe from ſome knowledge of that af- 
fair, or of the nature of it, and be ground- 
,ed on experience, and managed by pru- 
dence with an unbyaſled mind : ſoas tru- 
ly an ignorant and unexperienced and in- 
judicious perſon is not fit- either to give or 
receive council. He that is to receive it, 
be he Prince or private man, muſt have 
weighed and deliberated the matter he 
takes council upon within himſelf, or elle 
he will not be capacitated to judge of the 
advice giyen him. So as men mult habi- 
ruate themſelves in their own affairs, that 
they may render themſelves. capable of 
council ; eſpecially a Prince, whoſe edu- 
cation, and his own contemplation ſhould 
have verſt him in ſome general know- 
ledges, before he can be fit ro receive par- 
ticular advices upon particular affairs. 
For unleſs he have conſidered . or ſtudied 
the nature of mankind, the conſtitution 
of his own Government, the genius and 
inclination of his own people, the power 
and intereſt.of his neighbouring Princes, 
and fuch like general heads,. (unto which 
all determinations of particular affairs 
thould be {quared) he himſelf cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be fit to. take council. 
—_— bd Beſides, 


- 


ſ 
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Beſides, (as: has been obſerved before up- 
on the head of Councellors) if he have 
not judged of perions, as well as things, 
his policies will be weakned. Nor will 
any thing ſo probably render countel uſe- 
leſs ro him, as a converſation with thoſe, 
who being not able to give counlel, 
through the familiarity of rheir Prince, 
uſually deride council. Princes theretore 
(who need council moſt) ought to be moſt 
careful with whom they converſe; for con- 
verſation inſenſibly inlinuates it ſelf, and 
a Favorite's folly either becomes a council, 
as given by him, or makes a Prince dilre- 
liſh a ſound council given by another ; 1 
as few Princes thrive by council, who are 
miſled by converſation. Hence we ſee, 


. that Princes ſhould buGe their minds a- 


bout determining within themſelves their 
own affairs, that from without themſelves 
they might receive advice ; for men moſt 
carcfully adviſe them, whom they know 
ro be habited to weigh their own attairs: for 
if the veſſel be empry, they are leſs care- 
ful to confider, what liquor they pour in- 
to it. It is' too hard a task for any man 
to give rules, how to give, or how to take 
council ; ſince affairs are fo various, and 
particulars depend ſo much upon their cir- 
cumfſtances, no better rule can be given, 
than not to remoye a prelent cyil at the 


price 
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price 'of a furure laſting inconvenience ; 
for it never fares well with thoſe Princes, 

The diffſe- who conceive, that an Expedient fills up 

rence #e- the place of a council ; for ſuch palliate 

E-pediens Cures are but temporary ſatisfaQtions, and 

and aCoun- _ a State into a friable or crumbling 

__ condition for nothing, which wounds the 

conſtituent parts of a government, or 
ſhakes its foundation, or transfers power 
from a Prince to any other order of men, 
is recompenced by any ingenious Expedi- 
ents. Belluarum eſt (lays Cicero) wvivere in 
diem, noftra concilia ſempiternitatem ten= 
aunt. Wile men foreſce remote conlequen- 
ces, and weak men live from hand to 
mouth. Saluſt, like a wiſe Phyſician of 

The declen= Str te, diſcerned, how the Government fell 

Jo -43 into a hectick ; Ego (lays he) ita comperi 
' ommia Regna, &c. or 1 never obſerved 

Kingdom, City, or Nation long proſper, 
whoſe councils were not ſound ; (or deep,or 
ſteddy :) for when partiality or favor, fear 
_—_ hath corrupted counſel, wealth 

decays, then empire weakens, then 
follows change of Government, then ſer- 
vitude. Thus by the firſt ſtep the Go» 
vernment is weakned by ir elf, after- 
wards it isfitted to be a prey unto a For- 
reigner.. Great neceſlity therefore there is, 
that the pillars of Government be often 
lurveyed ; for it ſerves little to repair the 
pent- 
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pent-houſes, if the beams of the houſe 
ſhrink. 

Of rhe qualifications of a Councellor we 
have largely ſpoken already. The wile 
Chancellor Bacon makes the very modes 
of conlul:arion advance much the canſulr, 
and fo negle&s not ſet times, place, as a 
Council-chamber, the figure of a coungil- 
board, whereby men may conveniently 
hear and be heard, that the Rate of che 
queiizon or propoſition debated be pur up 
in writing ; ieait Rhetorical ſpeeches loſe 
the queltion, and (o the reſolve differ 
from che matter fir{t propoſed. He ſeems 
theretore ro dilailow tuch higures of ſpeech, 
as tov popular, and unbecoming a Coun- 
cil-boac4, or looking upon eloquence and 
rherorick, as too amuſing and deceitful, 
and not allowing it, bur in order to re- 
move from the mind of the auditors ſome 
prejudice they are prepolkeſied off; for, 
{ays he, ſometimes there is a neceſiity of 
a fomentation, or warm hand to chafe in 
the oyl ; yer he likewiſe allows, ſo they 
will hold to the queſtion, that a matter 
may be debared, that is fit to be rejeed, 
ſo it be in order to find out ſomewhar, 
that may be fit upon the firlt propofition 
to be agreed unto ; and he gives an inge- 
nious, philoſophical, or chymical and to. 
gical illuſtration thereof, ſaying, « neg - 


tive 
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tive 15 more pregnant of direction than ani nde- 
finite ; as aſhes are more generative than duſt. 
Thus council ſhould neither be given/nor 
taken in haſte; deliberation being eſſential 
thereunto, if; the affair will any ways per- 
mit it ; otherwiſe courage muſt ſupply 
council ; for no fruit requires more time 
foy ripenels, than doth council. Precipi- 
ration like the warmth of a chimney, that 
hath a tree behind it, makes the fruit for- 
ward and {oft, but not mellow and well 
taſted. And thus it fares with all other 
matters; for a forced ripeneſs prejudices 
both a good taſte and nouriſhment, Coun- 
cil is no where better ſer forth than in Ec- 
cleflaſticys, ch.22. v.16. and 17. t ſettles 
the heart npon a thought of underſtanding, (or 
weighs conſequences) Fink ſays he, as tim- 
ber girt and bound together in a building can- 
not be looſed with ſhaking, ſo the heart, that is 
ftabliſhed by adviſed council, ſhall fear at ns 

Im, + 
Cenfedera. | A principal work of Council is the de- 
cis. |iberating about confederations, which arc | 
leagues made between ſeveral Soveraign 
Princes, independent one on the other. 
The law of human nature obliges all nati- 
ons to be juſt and kind unto one another, 
{0 as when ever they have intercourſe with 
one another, they are ty'd unto each o- 
ther by natural juſtice, as being of o_ 
Et kin 
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Kind or ſpecies ; ſo as though they never 

now one ' another; yer They; are thus 
bound to one another, if ever.they have 
intercourſe or commerce. And then all 
their leagues are bur political reſults of 
natural juſtice and wiſdom : for juſtice ex- 
amines the principles of their confederati- 
on,” and wiſdom the end of it. viz. that 
it be really for reciprocal and mutual good, 
or that it be juſt in the beginning, and 
wiſe in the end. And thus from home- 
affairs-we mulſt- now- tranſport - our felyes 
unro- forrcign, 'and weigh thoſe things, 
which concern peace and war between fe- 
yeral Nations. On which ſubje& Groti- 
us has erected an everlaſting monumenr : 
(&'as this ſmall' and freſh ſtreamis-bur ro 
lead a Novice unto: the mouth of the arm 
of that fea. 

Nations ſtood in need of one anothers 
help;-and were benefitted by one anothers 
aſſiltance, and interchange of native com- 
modities, as much as private mem of one 
and the ſame Nation and City do of one 
anothers helps in their ſeveral trades and 
profeſſions ; for reciprocal advantages are 
the grounds of all common locieties. 
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Nations 


benefited 


thereby. 
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Treaties of T his is thee 1. peace or Commerce. 
Peace and root of all 
War. Treaties 


- viz. thoſe offenſive land 
of 2. war] l for hot & 
defenſive, Y Sea. 


3. and of all other conſtitutions, 
and agreements. 


41 Tres: If veracity aud fincerity, and 0 
ries depend of dealing,and plain heartednels planted in 
y and i. man by his Creator, for the ſecurity of 


been the chief comforts. of man's life, and 
the whole world had appeared, but as the 
Creator's great family. Bur now nigheſt 
relations being apt to deceive one another, 
it is no marvel, that forreign Treaties arc 
for the moſt part deceitful; ſo as a modern, 
learned, _ good States-man, the Lord 
Cherbury gives it for a rule, that in for- 
reign Treaties, where a preſent advantage 
is but little, and a future great, it is the 
wiſeſt thing to take the leis, becauſe roo 
probably, before the time *come abour, 
wherein the future and greater advantage 
is to be reaped, the face of atlairs may - 
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fo changed, that the ſtipulared future ad- 
vantage will be loſt. I have forgot his 
words, but his ſenſe I think I have not 
altered. Somewhat muſt be in the mat- 
ter, when Marcus Aurelius (I may ſay the 
beſt moral heathen Prince) allows in ſuch 7% «#- 
cales a Prince to be 5wmmes or ſemti-malus ; "LF 
and as Cicero ſays, Nec poſſunt aliter ii, quti= and keep. 
bus conmiſſa eſt tota Reſpublica, And yer "5 *95%7 
this good man ſays in another place, Ne 
quid infidios?, ne quid ſimulate, ne quid falla« 
citer : {o as treachery and fallacy, and ſi- 
mulation are ablolutely rejeted, whilſt 
diſſimulation or a concealing a matter, or 
uſing worldly prudence or diſguiſe ſeems 
allowable, becauſe unavoidable ; for, ſays 
another, Non regent, qui non tegent, 1t is 
one thing, if a State be ſo fooliſh, like an 
Indian, to part with his gold for a bead, 
becauſe he 1s pleaſed with ir, and another, 
if the Merchant ſhould aver, his bead was 
of an intrinſick value through the whole 
world with the others gold. Sure I am, 
injuſtice and breach of faith agrees not 
with humanity ; leſs chan will it ſquare 
with Chriſtianity ; the root of man's miſe- 
ry is in_nort daring to truſt himlelt unto 
the law of his own nature, and che provi- 
dence of, his Maker. 

quivocal words in Treaties have been £quivns! 


very pleaſant to the palate of chole, Gr words. 
r 
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firſt gave them, bur have been very bitrer 
_ _—_— m7 Charles rhe 
- for ing-u Landgrave of 
Heſfe >M yaw % 0 which ſuited 'nor 
with -the Duke of Saxe's promiſe-'to his 
Father-in-law , the Landgrave, ( though 
Saxe was made EleQtor by the fame Empe- 
ror) yet made fuch a confederation againſt 
him, as drove the Emperor out ' of Ger- 
many. 

If a Prince ignorantly or paſſionately 
wave' the true intereſt ' of his Nation, or 
roo ſtrongly ſtem the ride of his Peoples 
inclination, ſuch Treaties never laſt-long ; 
and yet a wile Prince'may rather give way 
unfo the torrent of fome proſperous Prince, 
and bow to his fortune, than put matters 
to the hazard of a doubrful war. ' Thus 
{uch as are drawn from their proper inter- 
eſt 'by' an unavoidable neceſiny, "are par- 
doned for making fucli' abrupt clianges, or 
giving fuch aſfliſtances, -as Bocealini 1ays, 
the ſmaller Princes of Italy were by Apol- 
lo ;\ ſinee men of their fmall inreret> in the 
world, thongh ir be an indecent thing, 
(lays he) muſt chew:their meat on both 
ſides rheir chops. ' ' Thus Italy did be- 
twixt Charles' the 'erghrh and- Ferdinand, 
and Charles the fifth and Francis'the frrſt. 
Bur it is the diſhonour of Chriſtianiry'that 
Treaties are fo ſolemnly made, = and 

wor 
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ſworn unto, and yet ſo eaſily broken, and 
ſo vilely by that high Prieft, who pre- 
rencs to be the Vicar of the man (nay, of 
the God) of truth, diſpenſed with. And 
therefore after all theſe ceremonies, ſome- 
times Princes are forced ro give hoſtages, 
and in giving hoſtages, ſometimes we tind 
a Prince rather abate of his natural affeCti- 
o!, than prejudice his affairs of State. So 
as Francis the firſt chotfe rarher to give his 
Sons for hoſtages, than twelve of his 
pruacipal Minilters of State. | 
Hence 1t is; there is no profeſſion hatly 7h a;#. 
more need of arrifices, than that of an #7" 
3 | attend ut 
Amballador or Secretary of Stare. The ,, 7;.,. 
very preliminaries to a Treaty have often 7c. 
times as much picking work and thorny 
circumitances, as the Treaty ir ſelf; for 
when two Princes 1n difterence are both 
weary of their diſtances or contention, 
and to both aiteted towards a reconcilia- 
tion, ſome punctilio ariſes, how they may 
have a right iatelligence, and yer neither 
{cem forwarder ro a peace than the orher, 
For then a chird i'rince muſt make that to 
be an aCt of his good afiction, which is 
a ſtrong deſire of them both ; and he muſt 
make way for {ome Miniſter to be admit- 
red by either Party af incognito, and a Car- 
dinal de Rictic.icu will have a Pere Joſeph, 
that ſhall turn che ſcale where-ever he 
M comes, 
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cames.. And in theſe diſguiſes the Popiſh 
Princes have more advantage than any 
Proteitanrt,though they ſomerimes find out a 
Soldier or a Merchant, that uſyally frequent- 
cd that Court, and fo can perſonatea man 
of one profeſſion, and act, as of another. 
By ſuch clandeſtine means as theſe, a Trea- 
ty is ofcen ended, before it's known to be 
begun ; and then the real Ambaſlador is a 
man-rather uf pomp than of buſineſs. Nay, 
when Princes find the inconveniencics of 
former Treaties, as if it were by way of 
{uper-fetation, they are kindling of a new 
Treaty before they are delivered of an old. 
Thus our Henry the eighth found the 
French and Spaniard proclaiming a league 
againſt him, when at the ſame time Ris 
Ambaſlador entred .. . . . . to de- 
mand the performance of a former Treaty 
then in- being. And Philip Comines lay 
at Venice to make a league for Lewis the 
eleventh with that State, when, whilſt he 
lay there, and perceived it not , the Vene- 
tians and Spaniards made a league againſt 
his Maſter. And ſo were the Venctians 
themſelves ſerved at Cambray, where moſt 
of the States of Chriſtendom united againſt 
them, and they diſcovered it not, bur it 
was like to have proved very fatal and ru- 
inous to.them ; and yer it is obſerved, 
chat this graye and wiſe Nation uſually 
recoVecr- 
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recover by Treaties of peace that which 
they often loſe by miſadvencures of war ; 
whilſt the ſame Comines pives the reverſe 
of this medal to us Engliſh men, when he 
lays, We were never happy in our quill, when 
it was made into a pen; but when the feather 
was fixt to an arrow. The very manner 
of treating carries with it a great difficul- 
Ys and a Maſter of Ceremonics, who u- 
ually is, and ought to be a man of good 
literature, as well as languages, hath a 
large province, even in adjuſting the cere- 
monies, that belong unto the Ambatladors, 
in relation to their Maſters, and in relati- 
on to other Princes Ambaſladors, reſient 
upon the place. He that in{pefts our 
Sir John Finerr's oblervations or memori- 
als, and Sir Charles Cortereil's explanati- 
ons or additions thereunto; not publiſhed 
yet, and he that knew both the men, may 
juſtly ſay, they filled rheir places ; and a 
late Hollander, Monſieur Wicketfort, hath 
written a lerious tract, and a neceſlary 
upon this ſubject, and of the priviledges 
of Ambaſladors, as there are many more, 
who have written large and wiſe Fracts 
upon their offices. 

When Princcs begin Treaties themſelves 
by interviews, they are ſeldom (and yer 
ſometimes) proſperous ; for one appears a 
comlier perton than the other, or is 
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prompt in diſcourſe, more magnificent, 
leſs affable, or hath ſomewhat, which the 
other wants, which. raiſes emulation or 
envy, or elſe their train diſagree, and 
breed ill will berwixt the Maſters : and 
yet Lewis the twelfth and Ferdinand of 
Arragon, and Charles the fifth and Pope 
Clement the ſeventh interviewed and part- 
ed fairly. 

Great caution is to be uſed, how Princes 
entertain motions of - Treaties, even by 
themſelyes or by their Allies, whilſt they 
are in the heat of aQtion ; for thus Pope 
Fulio the ſecond,under pretence of a Treaty 
with the Duke of Ferrara, chilled Lewis 
the twelfth, or diverted him from thoſe 
aſſiſtances, which he meant to give that 
Duke, upon ſuppoſal they would not have 
been needful. Therefore in ſuch - con- 
junQures, it is more needful for Princes 
to ſtrengthen, than leſſen their forces. 

Arbitration is ſometimes a uſeful, often 
a frivolous cement of peace ; for after 
much time hath been ſpent therein, ſome 
pretty fetch will make the whole labour 
mſignificant ; as when the Venetians de- 
livered up their ſentence bertwixt the Pope 
and Maximilian with a proviſo, that if 
both parties would not ratifie it, neither 


ſhould be obliged by it, 
A 
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A Prince Arbitrator ought to be unbyaſt, 
and equal in judgment towards both ; bur 
to become a party, whilſt he is an Arbi- 
trator, darkens his honour and his juſtice 
very much. And a Northern Prince late- 
ly paid dear for it, being driven our of all 
thoſe Countries, which his Predeceſſors 
had not long before by victories gained, 
and by Treaties had confirmed unto rhem, 
chough the proſperity of the Prince, whole 
party they joyned themſelyes unto, to his 
great honour (for there is nothing more 
honourable fot a Prince, than expencefully 
and hazardouſly ro be concerned for an 
Ally) procured them a reſtitution of all, 
and yet removed not a dependance upon 
himſelf. How it will fare with that State, 
that in the apprehenſion they had of their 
own concerns, made and joyned them- 
ſelves to a declining Monarchy, (ar leaſt 
declining in their vicinity) and in that at- 
tempt loſt almoſt all they had, and then 
upon the like politick conſideration, drew 
in other great Princes to ſuccor them, 
which entirely drew from them the whole 
power they lay ſubjugared unto; ſo as 
their overflown inland, like their ſea-coaſts, 
had that tide of fortune drawn from their 
low grounds, which ſoon overflowcd their 
higher countries; how theſe will fare in 
neceſſitating the others, to make a very 
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Trad. 


diſadvantageous peace, cime will mani- 
felt, not my ſpirit of prophelie foretel. 

Trade or commerce is the off-ſpring of 
confederation, and flows from council, 
and is to be managed by juſtice, which is 
guided by religion. Thus religion is the 
foundation of ail other pillars, and 'reaches 
to contederation and trade ; for both con- 
federation and trade require great cate 
and judgment in making the articles con- 
cerning them, and religion in obſerving 
them : for Princes or States contederate 
for ſecurity, and trade for gain; {o as 
tradc is a molt natural root for raiſing trea- 
ſure, as treaſure is a moſt natural food for 
arms. And this is the reaſon, why in e- 
recting thele pillars of Government, this 
order of placing them is obſerved. And 
indeed the pillars are but ſo many Profeſ- 
ſins in a Common-weal, which have been 
touched on before, viz. The Divine, the 
Lawyer, Stateſman, the Merchaar, the 
Monnoijer, and the Soldier. 


Home 
Trade is chr) Or 
Forcign. 
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Home trade is of things men buy, be- Hom rae 
cauſe they have need of them, or of things 
they fell, becauſe they have plenty of 
them, and ſubſiſt by them. So as in 
Oeconomicks it's uſually faid, a Maſter 
of a family ſhould endeayor to make him- 
ſelf a ſeller, not a buyer, for uſually men 
buy ro loſs, ſell ro gain. 

Forreign trade is but the ſame thing in a *---is» 
market more remote, and under the laws 
of another Soveraign. 

Every County at home and Country 
abroad abounds in ſome one commodity 
or other, which others want, for venting 
whereof they have proper markets and 
ſeaſons, which muſt be obſerved, or the 
gain of the trade is uſually loit. The pro- 75, wan 
duct and fruits of the carth are berter in » - 
ſome places than in others ; even by rea- \,-. 5 
ſon of the clime, or by reaſon of the huf+ tron 
bandry ; and may be attorded cheaper 7” 5 
from one part than another, by reaſon of 
the multitude of labourers or artiſts, and 
the little wages is given in one part of a 
Country in proportion to another, or by 
reaſon of the conyeniency of carriage. The 
King lives by the ficld, as was aid be- 
fore, therefore husbandry is to beas much 
cheriſhed, as any trade, for it breeds 
healthy and ſtrong men, and fic for arms, 
and fo in an iſland Mariners ought to be a 
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principal care of rhe Stare, Every Go- 
vernment hath an intereſt in the labours, 
and in the manner of labouring of their 
people, and therefore they are robe drawn | 
off from ill cuſtoms; or from deceitful , 
working, as the ' Iriſh were from "fixing 
their plough to the horle tail, or the Clo- 
thiers from ſo working their cloths, as 
they ſhrink roo much, or over-tenter them, 
&c. Voiture or making carriage caſie by 
cutting rivers, providing high-ways to be 
well'kept and 'paſlable, nay, providing 
they be fecute againſt the thieves, oughr 
to be a care of rhe State, in relation even 
unto trade; for the induſtrious man muſt 
The thing, be lecured by the 'State-in his habitation, 
wich ſ= and in his pallages from place ' ro place 
cure i194. with his commodity, leaſt ' the waſps and 
drones prey on the hive, and drive the bee 
fromher induſtry ; therefore caſie pardons 
to'thieves and highway-men is'a deſtructi- 
on 'to' trade; Monopolers are another fort 
of rhieves, for they impoſe what rates 
they pleaſe upon a neceſlary commodity, 
and rob the buyer as well as the labou- 
rer, whom! they force to work at their 
own rates; when they have -cngroſlſed a 
commodity into their own hands. A 
State" muſt therefore ſecure the Subjects 
property, ' and endeavor to raile his in» { 
duttry; .and to countenance his/ ingenuity 
bf in 
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in any thing, that promotes trade, as 
framing engines, or any thing that fur- 
thers ir. It muſt provide againſt the rich 
oppreſling the poor Tradeſman, that roo 
often muſt borrow, by not taking too 
great or biting _— or ſuch broakage as 
makes the poor laborious honeſt man or 
trader only work for the wealthy idle hard 
hearred perſon. It muſt give immunities, 
priviledges, and encouragements to all 
kind of indfſtry. It mult in ſome fſorr 
force men to promote publick good ; as 
to prohibit men not to turn their tillage 
roo much into paſturage, for that will de- 
populate. It may m_ chem to plant 
woods, and hemp, and jflax, or whart elſe 
may become materials for a manufactury ; 
for: where-ever there are moſt manufactu- 
ries, there will be moſt people ; and a mul- 
tirude of people is not only the honour of 
a Prince, and the ſecurity of his land, bur 
his wealth. To look after confederacies 
of men of a trade, as the Grazicr by com- 
bination not to impoſe prizes" on the 
Butcher, nor the Butcher by arts and wiles, 
in taking moſt of the patturage about a 

eat market town, to cut: the graſs un- 

er the Grazier's 'foot, or becoming of 
rwo trades, (or. both Grazier and Butch- 
ers) or by confederacy of thele two, both 
to {et; the dice on the buyer. The ſame 
b we 
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. we may ſay of Colliers and Wood-men, 

and ſuch other trades the Common-weal 

cannot be without 3 for a confederation a- 

mong Tradeſmen muſt not enhance the 

on on the Gentry and Nobility, as 

ittle as the Tradeſman muſt confederate 

againſt the Handycraftiman or Manufa- 
Cturer. 

Forreign All the former conſiderations, and ma- 

race. ny more than I can think of, belong to 

home trade. But forreign tide is more 

nighly to be conſidered, becauſe if that be 

not well ballanced, the profit runs to ano- 

ther Nation. Deceits of home trade im- 

poveriſh particular men, but the trea- 

ture remains in the Kingdom. Theſe 

have their inconveniencies great enough ; 

for when parts are unequally ſtrong, the 

whole body is the weaker ; for break the 

order of any thing, and you break its 

{trength.; for here '1s not the overflowing 

of an humor, bur the cutting of a joynt 

Aeft imme- or limb. Unto the Soveraign therefore be- 

rarely * longs ' the conſideration and regulation 

ro the Sove. More immediately of this trade. Hethere- 

raign's fore makes leagues of commerce with for- 

"#2 reign Princes; and Treaties ' of Maritime 

affairs, or how his ſubjects ſhall be uſed in 

trade, and: on the fea, and reciprocally, 

how heſhall uſe others: therefore rhe ports 

of the {ca are his, that he may let in, __ 

| * . er 
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let out ſuch commodities only, as he finds 
benefits his People. The cuſtoms, impo- 
ſitions, and rates of commodities are ſer 
| by him, and are alterable, that trade in 
d general and particular commodities may 
ballanced with thoſe carried our ; for 
if the ſubjects of one Prince have his gain 
in trading caten out by rhe impoſitions of 
the other, or if one Nation furniſhes com- 
modities of neceflity for the other, and 
the other for luxury for them, it's ſoon 
determined, who will gain by the trade, 
or who will eat out the other ; and the 
ſubject is not to be truſted, rhough it be 
his own concera in this, bur rettrained, 
becauſe few men will avoid thoſe expen- 
ces, which gratific their luſts. Our French 
trade for wines, our Canary trade, which 
formerly was driven by commodities, and 
| now by money, and fo our trade to Zant 
for currans demonſtrates this. Ir is not fo 
with our India trade : though we carry 
out even gold and filver for it, becauſe 
our revending thoſe commodities in other 
yon brings us as. much back in ſpecie, or 
ills of exchange. Trade therefore is not #5: i « 
to be cheriſhed, as it enriches the Mer- 'ivin; 
chant, or as it increafes rhe Soveraign's oat : 
revenue, but as it brings wealth (and a 
| wealth that will remain and ftay amongſt 
us) unto the Nation, or as it paſſes into 
the 
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the habit of the body, not ſtrengthens 
particularly the head or ſome member. 
The trade, that brings in more wealth to 
ſtay in the Kingdom, than it carries our, | 
that which having repaid its charges, and t 
leaves a ſurpluſage,' that is, a thriving | 
trade to a Nation, or that which brings 
into it treaſure, and no other ; for neither 
Princes nor Merchants gain can compen- 
farc the loſs of the Nations ſtock ; that is 
properly called the overballance , which 
thus inriches the Nation. 
Neither tbe There are few trades in any Nation, but 
nation wr ſome Forreigner is his rival in them; and 
ſteald in. therefore if one work his commodity de- | 
greſs rrade, ceitfully, and the other ſubſtantially | 
aug (which the wearing will ſhew) the mar- | 
ker will aſſuredly run to them. Nothing | 
berter ſecures trade, than the true manu- 
facturing of irs commodities. It is part 
therefore of the care of a State, that no 
on or company employ ill or raw 
| wet for n x ivr (her which 
may colt ſix or cight pence, if it be well | 
wrought, may be worth-'two ſhillings or 
half a crown ; but if ill wrought, nor 
ſcarce one. Beſides, when this is once 
diſcerned, the credit of the Nation, as 
well as of the manufaQtury decreaſes. He 
therefore rightly derermined, ' that faid, Nl? 
Better feed yaur poor, and” bet them be idle, 
than 
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than permit them ſlightly to work any manu- 
fadtury. Neither muſt the Merchant be 
pernutted to adulterate or ſ{ophiſticate his 
| commodity. Nor ſhould any office be 
i fer up under pretence of viſiting the com- 
modity, and diſcovering the abuſe, (as 
with us is the Aulnage) and cxerciſes it 
ſelf in tolerating it ; for it is pernicious, 
unleſs the true end of it be preſerved, and 
then it's of good uſe: for the publick not 
only in the diſhonour, but in the yent of 
the commodity pays dearly the price of 
ſuch a Patent. There are too too 'many 
more inſtances to be found ; bur I fell u 
this, becauſe it wounds us in our chicf 
ſtaple commodity. Our State ſhould be 
more careful of this than other States; for 
to our ſhame we muſt confeſs it, our Na- 
tion in its genius (at leaſt in individual 
perſons) is too much given to lazineſs, 
and to affet a ſudden gain and return,and 
not to affect publick works, or ſuch as re- 
quire time to ripen; or ſuch as relate to 
poſterity, or ſuch as conduce to the ho- 
nour of the Nation, and not preſent and 
perſonal profit. This humor the Phyſici- 
ans of our State, by laws and rules of Go- 
vernment, which ſhould be obeyed, ſhould 
purge out, and endeavour to raile a pub- 
lick mindedneſs in particular men. If Hol- 
land had had this humor, it had never 
EI beca 
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been rich, bur their publick ſpirit, with 
their frugality and induſtry, hath made 
them valuable in the opinion of a Philoſo- 
pher, as well as conſiderable in the eye of 


the whole world. 


many and fafe harbors. 
ſhipping, of ſuch timber, and fo well buile. 
fuch wk. in Stuffs, Bays, &c. 
11n, Lead, and her. 

© | ties, as Corn, Fiſhing, Saffron : or, 
A (ſuch means to have made free ports or 
magazines for all Nations upon ſmall 
cuſtoms to have waited for their markets : 
too too probably they would have eat us 
out of our Trade ; as we, for theſe laſt rwo 
Kings (the Fathers and the Sons) great 
care and encouragement of Trade, and by 
many worthy , knowing, and wealthy 
Merchants, who have correted much of 
our ill National genius, have born up with, 
and oyerborn them therein : for rhe trade 
of England is great and highly yaluable ; 
for few rightly conſider, how many live on 
the land by thoſe few, who ſwim on the 
ſea. How many Factories are employed 
abour building but one ſhip 2 The Tim- 
ber Merchant, the Ironmonger, the Car- 
penter, the Smith, the Ropemaker, &c. 
Navigation begets many — 
a 


commodi- 
GS) 
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and is not only a wealth but. a ſecurity 
unto a Nation : for the plough or keel art 
ſea breeds as many luſty Lads, and more 
daring, than thoſe at land. Ir's a part of 
the care and wiſdom of a State, that 
their ſubjets be bred laboriouſly ; eſpeci- 
ally the poor Lads, that are put out to ap- 
prentiſhips, by the charity of , Pariſhes, 
that they be kept ro the plough, or to the 
keel, and not made Footboys, or idle 
' Tapfſters, &c. or multiply ſmall trades, 

. &c. I believe the preſent great King of 
- the world, who had never been contide- 
derable ar ſea, bur as he fomented jealou- 
ſics betwixt us and Holland, who like the 
acorn, covered his firſt growth under this 
ſhrub, ill he thruſt our his head aboye ir, 
and then dropt fo faſt, that he by his own 
power and ours(craftily managed)xndanger- 
ed both of us : I fay, I believe he had never vaviger. 
aftected to have beenan Eaſt and Weſt In- 5” '- {e- 
dian Merchant, bur as he foreſaw with old 7; op 
Rome, in yain it was to affect the univer- =: of 
ſal European land (or Monarchy) without ****- 
he became conſiderable ar Sea. So as 
rhough he fails unro both Indies, yet 
thereby he hopes to fall upon Holland and 
England. Nor had he become conliderable, 
bur as the jealouſies of Holland towards us 
ſhrowded him, till he thruſt forth a rop, 
that will ſhade us both, unleſs we hold a 
ſtricter 
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ſtricter correſpondence and confidence iri 
each other, than hitherro we have done : 
and we have ſufficiently ſmarted for the 
deceitful aſſiſtance he gave us, and they, 
by the invaſion he made upon them, may 
think, what he then regorged, he may: 
hereafter retain. But he that ſers bounds 
to the fea, can to his proſperity ; other- 
wiſe, humanly ſpeaking, and conſidering 
his policies to divide confederates, and 
the untempered mortar they have to hold 
themſelves rogether, we may propheſie 
hard things withour the ſpirit of propheſie. 
But upon this ſubject of Navigation, he 
came fo ſtrongly into my phancy, thar I 
could not decline the folly of ſaying thus 
much, becauſe of the furure danger; 

Bur to revert to our proper ſub; mat- 
ter, trade. No nation can” be great or'tich, 
that abounds not in ſome part of his domi- 
nions in ſhipping, or who negleds trade, 
and -who hath not in his own dominions, 
or imports not materials for manutfactu- 
ries. Yet it is no policy to think to en- 

* groſs it, or be monarchs of it, as Holland 
hath for a time affected and puriued that 
ſea-monarchy, as eagerly as Charles the 
fafth, or Francis the firſt did the /and-mo- 
narchy : but it is wiſdom to divide the pro- 
fir with neighbour Nations amicably. We 
throve not, when we could not content 

our 
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our ſelves with the manufactory of our 
cloths, but muſt prohibit the tranſporting 
white and undy'd. Merchandizing, like 
the ſea fhore, 1s made ſmooth and even 
both among our ſelves and Forreigners, Companies, 
not by goyerning all parts of it by Com- ” _ 
panies, or wholly excluding Neighbours. 4, :bm ur. 
Companies for home and nigh trades are 4 - 7:g4» 
not very advantagious. [They are always 
of moſt uſe, when they exclude no pri» 
vate traders ; and yet they cannot ſubliſt, 
if all Interlopers be under no reſtrain ; 
rherefore it may be well thoughr, that no 
man ſhould be permitred freely ro trade, 
where Companies are cretted, bur under 
the regulation of rhar Company, nor that 
Company make ſuch chargeable by-laws, 
as ſhould diſcourage young and free tra- 
ders; therefore Companies may by a 
Council of State or Parliaments be well 
countenanced, if regulated ; fo as they 
ſhould admit privare Traders upon ſuch 
rules, as the Council'of State, not rhem- 
ſelves, ſhould ſer down as equal betwixr 
both. Two Companies we have, viz. that 
of the Eaſt-Indies, and the Turky, which 
trades would ſoon fall ro irreparable difor- 
der, if they were not ſupported by fuch 
pillars. The great coverous rapacious 
Stateſmen in either of theſe Countries and 
places, would ſoon daſh private Merchants 

| againſt 
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againſt one another, and one Nations 
bribes-would cat their Neighbours out, if 
the” wiſdom of ſuch ſocieties prevented it 
nor. 

The Eaſt-India Company in Holland is 
a litrle monarchy, Amſterdam hath a half, 
Middlebrough and Zealand a fourth, Horn 
and Enchuylen a ſuxth, and the {mall re- 
main we may ſay ſerves to gratific {uch in- 
tcrloping perſons or places, as they will 
admit of. The ſoveraignty of this trade 
is in the States General, who renew the 
Charter upon a conſiderable fine to this 
Company, uſually once in —— years. 

Had we not a trade in India, and a 
Company to govern that trade, the Pepper 
and Callicoes we bring home for nine 
pence would coſt us two ſhillings or half a 
crown, if brought us by the Hollanders. 
And this is proved too clearly unto us, by 
the Spice trade they have engroſled, and 
calt us out of, ar the price of ſo much inti- 
delity and blood. And our Eaſt-India 
and Turky Ships, belides the Mariners, 
wherewith they muſt be manned, are a 
great {ecurity to the Nation. 

A Prince never loſes either in his reve- 
nue or trade, in keeping up the ſtandard 
of his money; for flutter as much as they 
will, all trade is reduced to the intrinſick 
value of the coyn, To cry it up in thoſe 
con= 
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conjundures of r.ne, when a Prince is to 
pay, and to dccry it, when he is to re- 
cerve, is a kind of robbing his own Bank- 
ers or Sulyccts ; bur iris a thort liv'd po- 
licy, 2nd Strangers will retorr it upon 
himſelf. But nothing can be more fatal ro 
a State, than to break aſſignments made on 
| ublick taith. It muſt be the child of 

an ſuch folly I would not deſcribe. Ir 
looks like the deſpair of ſome young 
Gamſter, that ers all he is worth upon 
one hazard. | 

To get advantages by exchanges of zxchange 
money, and bills of credit is a politick 7 79 
prudence ; for if France overballance us in © 
their particular trade, rhey will get by us 
likewiſcin their exchange of money. Which 
concerns Ambaſladors and Gentlemen tra- 
velling as weil as Merchants to ob- 
ſerve. 

Government is upheld by treaſure, and Treaſure. 
therefore treaſure hatch many ſwoln titles 
given to it, as that it is the ſinew both of 
war and peace, the ornament of the one, 
and the ſtrength of the other ; or the or- 
gan of motion and action unto both. Nei- 
ther greatneſs, nor honour, nor ſecurity 
will be maintained without it. Ir is like 
food unto the body, when it fails, 
ſttrength ſoon doth fo, and weakneſs ap- 
pears : far, ſays Tacitus, Diminutionem 

N 2 imp*ris 
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imperii doces, fi fruttus, quibus Reſpublica 
ſuſtinetur, diminuantur, If neither family 
nor city can be maintained withour ir, 
much leſs ſoveraignty over a whole peo- 
ple. The father of every family, the 
chief Magiſtrate of every rown mult in his 
perſoh,, atrendance, habitation,and dyet,ap- 
pear diſtinguiſhable from others by thoſe 
{enſible enſigns of honour, which beger 
awe and reverence. Princes therefore were 
Lords paramount of the land they go- 
verned, which made the Kings of Iſrael fo 
great Herdſmen, and to have occaſion of 
1o many men to reap their harveſt. Not 
only William the Conqueror, but ſays 
Sir Edward Cooke, by the laws of King 
Alfred, the ancient Kings, who were Sax- 
ons, had all the Lands of England in de- 


Patrime 

nial, mealnes. Princes therefore never more 
wounded their government, nor leſſened 
their reverence, than when they parted 
with their Patrimonial eſtates, and de- 

$44/4/ay. pended on ſubſidiary aids (even for their 


own ſ{ubſiſtance) of their ſubjes; for thar 
leſſened their honour, and raiſed the pride, 
and conſequently begot contumacy in their 
people; for it is natural for men to think, 
whom they freely give unto, they oblige ; 
not conſidering, that the ſame duty be- 
longs unto the Politick Body, as unto the 
Natural, where every member gy 

| | Ome-» 
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{omewhar unto that, which we call the habit 
of the body,(or the ſoveraignty) or elſe the 
members themſelyes will dwindle - a- 
way. 

Prerogatives of Princes were a kind of *"-4z*- 
treaſure to them : for Tenures and. Servi: ;.;} f 
ces, Wardſhips, Puryeyances, and Carri- :r--ſwe. 
ages, Fc.. were in nature of a revenue, 
and {et forth rheir honour, eaſed their 
charge, and preſerved the dependancies of 
ſubjets on them. , If we would look back 
into our own Hiſtory, and conſider -how 
cithgr. the negle,or ſome forced neceſliry, 
or ſome falſe policy have wrung theſe from 
our. Princes, we 'may diſcern in a. great 
meaſure our own preſent diſtempers. The 
Conqueror brought in with him great and 
independent Lords, rather as aſliſtants ror: »/- 
than ſubjects; or as men to divide the —_— " 
prey. with him ; and. therefore unto many ,,,. 
of theſe, he gave large territories, with 
thar,which the French call Baſſe Juſtice ; {o 
as their Tenants depended in a manner as 
much on them, as they did on the King, 
as Lord paramount. This bred the Ba- 
rons wars ; for though the Barons would 2:1», 
tyrannize over their vaſſals, yet they a- 
greed, the ſoveraign Prince mult be made 
as weak and limited, as pollibly they 
could. Then to weyken this crown, un- 
fortunately riſes a diſpute of Regal title, 
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The diſpute 
of title be- 
twixt the 
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even in the Royal family, and the red 
Roſe and the whire become enſigns of a 


two Royal long and bloody civil war. And as men 
Jamii. took part with cither of theſe, upon ſuc- 


A. wry T. 
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ceſſes, they were to 'be rewarded, and by 
the various changes'the crown, even by 
its proſperities, was rather weakned than 
ſtrengthened. Theſe Lay-quarreis bogar a 
harveſt for the then ambitious and” prippk 
Clergy + ſo as the Crown both -by -#ts 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal was in a 
great meaſure lorded over. This "made 
that deep ſighted Prince, Hetry the e- 
venth, (brought to the crown by "theſe 
Powers, who vindicated his Wife's title 
from an uſurping and bloody Uncle, Ri- 
chard the third) to dread even that pow- 
er, that had ſet him up, and fo as ſubrilly 
as he could, by cheriſhing che Commons 
againſt them, to undermine it : and he 
foreſeeing the necefliry of treaſure to 
ſtrengthen the crown, grew a legal Ty- 
rant. For he then ſhewed the ſubject, 
whar a ſevere rod the penalties of neceſia- 
ry and wholſome laws were in the hands 
of the Prince, if uſed without clemency. 
And could he have renewed his age, or 
that his long raign had been by time dou- 
bled, moſt probably he would have made 
the crown a ſubſtantive. His ſon Henry 
the eighth, though he was of as great un- 
OO erſtand- 
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derſtanding and greater literature, yet not 
being equal in King-craft, bur tranſported 
with vanity and popular glory, whether 
by accident and paſſion (which abounded 
in him) or by deſign, it is unknown ; he 
fell upon rhe State Spiritual, as his Father 
had done on the Temporal, and with more 
violence ſhook their greatneſs, and invad- 
ed their revenues in the Abbots or the 
Monaſteries and Convents, which had he 
converted to the maintenance of the 
crown, as he did by profuſely giving away 
their Lands, unto the maintenance of the 
acts he had done, or in caſting oft Papal 
ſupremacy + the Father and the Son, we 
may probably ſay, would have made the 
crown for- ever ſtood leſs in need of rhe 
ſubjecs/extraordinary ſupplies, which are 
ſeldom free bounties, but often hard bar- 
gains through the diminution of preroga- 
tive. The ſucceeding Princes, the one a 
Minor, the other rwo under diſputable ti- 
tles, becauſe condemned eyen by the Fa- 
ther, and that in the heighth of his power, 
by the confent of his two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment z and the one of theſe Ladies bein 

to reſtore the religion ejeed, and the o- 
ther to replant that, which was before 1o 
excellently reformed, and the next Succel- 
for being a learned and pacifick Prince, 
and withal addited mach to caſe and 
PF N 4 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and not a-native bur a forreigner. 
All theſe concuſſions caſt the crown, as we 
may ſay, chiefly into rhe hands of the 
Commons, the third State of rhis Realm ; 
and the Lords, who were blinded with the 
hope of an Ariſtocracy, or ar leaſt ſome 
addition of power, which they ſeemed 
now to want, fo joyned' with the Com- 
mons, as thar the uſual failures of Go- 
vernment in Charles the firſt's time: be- 
came the overthrow both of King and 
Lords. Such is the deſtructive torrent of 
Populacy ; and fuch are the fad conſe- 
quences of Princes negligently parting 
with their own patrimonial revenues, 
and as unadviſedly,-for a temporary ſup- 
ply, diveſting themſelves of thoſe prero- 
gatives, which. ſerve- both for their own 
and ſubjects ſecurity. And ſuch is the de- 
generacy of Nohility, that when fervilely 
they have ſerved to pull down the crown, 
they have for thcir reward a vote of being 
an nſeleſs State. 

Thus we {ee a State loſcs its health and 
{trength by affefting ſome unwholſom di- 
et; but it 15 an irrational thing in a Sub- 
zet ro expect ſafery and protection, and 
yet to have an unwillingneſs in a Deſpoti- 
cal Government, as France is almoſt now, 
arbitrarily ro be taxed, (for that unwil- 
lingnels or (ullen -murmuring doth bur be- 


get 
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get a ſharper tyranny) or in a limited and 
mixt Monarchy, as England is, to be ever 
ſelling their aids ; for that is bur crumbling 
the power of Soveraignty, and often ma- 
king it more ſevere to the Subject in the 
hand of ſome inferiors. For as no Govern- 
ment can want an arbitrary power, fo this 
is molt ſeverely executed, where it is done 
by a numerous and inferior body. Wit- 
neſs the long Parliament of x640. when 
taxes were ſo multiplied, and various 
charges laid on the Subject (which. Tacitus 
obſerves and calls, waria predandi vocabu- 
{a) that we had monthlytaxes, contributions, 
leanes,; fifth and twentieth parts, new ordinan- 
res: forii-weekly taxts for the Britiſh: army in 
treland,for reducing Oxford, (the Sandcuary 
and place of the Kings reſidence). diſtine# 
taxes for an Eaſtern and Weſtern Aſſociation, 
and for particular yu as Newark, &c. and 
for buymng in and (as we may call it) ſelling, 
or - ſending owt the Scotch army. | dare nor 
look forward, bur I pray unto Providence 
to divert real provocations, - if imaginary 
or light could bring on us ſo much miſery, 
and. that thoſe whom it concerns, 'may 
conſider how much treaſure +they have 
{pent of the Nations (beſides other fad 
conſequences) by their impatience, and 
not freely giving a little, when a little 
would have ſeryed, as all King gy 

[ng 
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thefirſt's time it would have done. What 
it coſt afterwards, through the whole Par- 
liamenrary Reign or Protecorſhip, the be- 
fore-mentioned taxes are proof enough. 

I that-vent rather ſtrong deſires and 
wiſhes than write Politicks, would be glad 
that the Crowns deſmeaſnes were both 
plentiful and unalienable, further than for 
a leaſe .uf:4o or 50:years, to reward de- 
ſerving Mimiſtors of State, and good Ser- 
vants: ; fbrithd rhere muſt be an overflow 
for ſome Favorites, (for Princes are bur 
men) yet thoſe fall not under my thoughts 
to provide for, bur that the magnificence 
and {plendor of a Court, 'and the 'hofpita» 
iiry of a'Houſhold; and the ordinary\and 
neceſiary” expences of Guards, Gaprifons, 
and ſtanding and uſual Navies forthe des 
fence of the Channel, or conduct of - rhe 
Merchant, ſhould not be precariogs; = 
bably. would conduce more unto rhe {afe- 
ty and pete of the Nation, and proſperity 
of the SubjeR, than unto rhe Princes; but 
this is: not fir for me to deſcant upon. I 
would never-rob the people by the pony 
of a'Princes conſtant reyenue, of having 
the means'of ſhewing their good affeftion 
and loyalty by their bounty to theit 
Prince; for it is an evidence they are un- 
der a free Government, that they are not 
neceſlicated- 40 giye, as it is an ——_— 
that 


that they are under ah unſafe Government, 
that the Prince mult be often forced, for the 
necefiary cxpences of the Government, ro 
depend vn the good-will or humour of his 
People ; / for theft have theit vieiſſirudes. 
Res antufts doi will make a Ptince often 
ſo jealous of his affairs at home, that he 
will not dare to ſeek occaſion to promote 
them abroad. I ſhall harp roo often upon 
that ſtring ; but I'behlieve neither French 
nor Dutch had been able ro have changed 
the ballance ofChriſtendom (as notoriouſly 
it is fince) if ſuch a pod intelligence as I 
wiſh, had been kept betwixt the Prince and 
his three Eſtares. What roooo6!. per 
anmwm Would have d6he in thoſe days in 
reſpe& of military Expences, 500000). 
will not do now ; 'and1 believe our Neigh- 
bors feel it as well as vur ſelves. 

' Home taxes or ſubſidies, ficely ahd vo- 
luntarily given in Parliament, are che fitteſt 
ſupports for all extraordmary expehces ; 
but then theſe ſhould be endeavoured to be 
laid equally ; for Livie calls a Dooms-day 
book (or equal tax) res ſalwberrima, mugno 
futura imperio, and it is much better for a 
Prince, that his Nobles and Commons 
ſhould give, or lay the rax, by virtue of 
their liberty, than he teceive or rake it by 
vitrue of his own Prerogative. For, ſays 


Chancellor Bacon, there is a great difte- 
| rence 
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Arms, 


rence berwixt a tax raiſed or given by the 
Repreſentatives of the Nope, and one ta- 
ken by;.the abſoluteneſs of the Prince ; for 


,th6. ir. be all one in the purſe, yer jt is di- 


vers in;the payment;;;or it works. diverſly 
on the courage and affections of . the Peo- 
ple. | One needs Themiſtocles's two. God- 
deiles.to. raiſe it, . power and perſ{waſion, 
the. other diſputes it, or would caſt it off, 
by.ewo. as forcible Goddeſſes, neceſſity and 


—— is as conſiderable and neceſlary: a 
Pillar of Government,as any of the former, 
and I have caſt it in the laſt place, becauſc 
if men. would be juſt, it would be, unne- 
celfary.; for the primary laws.of juſtice 
are built or implanted in ſincere nature, 
and are-{ufficient for ,the diſcharge. of all 
publick and recipracal duties, if they were 
obſeryed. . But arms or force are bur (e- 
condary:; inſtruments of juſtice, and are 
grounded upon depraved nature ; for they 
are never to be uſed, but when the Go- 
vernment-cannot reduce the Governed un- 
ro the obedience of juſtice, but by them. 
We uſually therefore ſay, they are pro- 
perly to: determine the. controverſies. of 
beaſts, not men ;. ſo as among men there 
ought to be no recourſe unto one, until 
rhe other is diſobeyed ; for force is rightly 
cermed wltima ratio Regum, or the laſt thing 
þ " ; 2 
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a Prince ſhould make uſe of, This is the 
iraſcible faculty in the ſou] of Govern- 
ment ; or that which reſiſts the araxia or 
diſorder in the politick Body, or in ſome 
member of ir; or which gains that by 
fear, which ought to have been performed 
by love. 
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This is that, which fortifies juſtice at 4: hwne. 


home, by ſeeing executed rhe penalties of 
the Laws, the procels of the ſeveral Courts, 
and their ſentences and judgments upon 
the caſes before them, whether thoſe fen- 
rences be capital, pecuniary, or corporal. 
This is that, which is to reduce the re- 
fraftory to the common juſtice and laws 
of the land, ro quell infurreQions, and to 
ſuppreſs rebellions. And when difobedi- 
ence comes to any of theſe heights, eyery 
Courr of juſtice hath its proper officers to 
{ce its ſentences and decrees executed ; fo 
in caſes of riot, or contumacy backt by 
numbers, an obligation lies upon a whole 
County, by the Poſſe Comitatus or power 
of that County, which the Sherift hath 
the conduct of, to ſubdue ſuch perſons. 
And ia caſes of rebellion or infurreQions 
at home, or invaſion of Forreigners from 
abroad, every ſubje& is bound to repreſs 
the ſame art the hazard of his life. 

Arms are the proper inſtruments of war, 
but infurrection or rebellion of Subjects is 


Rebellion, 
the” it 


bring on # 


civil war, 
ir not pr o- 
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Ciwil War, 


Remedies 
on the ſub- 
jeAs part 
againſt a 
Civil war. 


not properly to be called a war, tho' it be 
a uſe of force; for war muſt be made 
amongſt equals, which no perſons, nor 
order of ſubjects can be to their Soveraign, 
as hath been proved already. So as all 
well conſtituted Governments reje&t co- 
ordination as the diſtrafter of all obedi- 
ence, and the juſtification of a civil war ; 
therefore the reſiſtance of Subjeds is re- 
bellion, not war. Yet becauſe ſomerimes 
the Rebels power is equal with the Princes, 
ſuch conreſts have got the name of a civil 
war. 

This, of all wars, is moſt deteſtable, 
and it muſt needs be hateful, where vito- 
ry it (elf is odious, and where cruelty is 
exerciſed upon conſanguinity and affinity, 
or nigheſt relations. So as Lucan expreſies 
it well, when he ſays, Bela ..... nullos 
habitura triumphos. 

It js much better to give remedies how 
to prevent it, than rules how to manage 
it. 

Remedies on the Subjects part are, to 
remember they are' born under ſubjection, 
and are required of God to be ſubject, and 
to pay paſlive obedience, where they can- 
not ave ; therefore to be careful not to 
multiply grievances by inferences, or to 
think all will befall chem that may, and 
to conſider, that it is very often pions 

under 
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under ſmall grievances, that throws them 
into the ſufferance of greater. Let the 
multitude or vulgars contider, without their 
many hands no great changes or turmoils 
could be made ; and let other well-mean- 
ing men reflect, how often they are made 
mpertie of by cunning Deſigners and Di- 
ur of a well ſettled Governmenr, 
whoſe abilities ſerve only to create a mi(- 
underſtanding between King and People, 
and to manage the diſcontent of the ſubjeq 
to their own advantage, and to ſet forth 
all the failures of a Prince only to cloud 
the ill conſequences of their own innovas 7h hype of 
tions, knowing, if they can diſturb the #v-”-- 
ſettled Government, a People cannot be 
long without one, and then they, that have 
been acceptable for the ſervice in pong 
down a building, are like to be employ 
in that, which is to be {et up. This mighc 
keep the filly fiſh from too greedily {wal- 
lowing the bait, which will draw him out 
of his own properelement. The beſt Hiſto- 
rian deſcribes theſe diſturbers very natu- 
rally, when he ſays, Fonores, quos quiets 
Republica deſperant, perturbat4 conſequi arbi- 
trawtar. And thus the name of Liberty 
hath. very often through the afteQing 
changes brought the ſubject in general in- 
to ſervitude. The ſobereſt and wilelt men 
therefore muſt nor be beguiled herein by 
(_ 
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indifferency, as arc the multitude through 
giddineſs, and the — through 
not diſcerning conſequences to hearken to 
changes. All cheſe being often raken in the 
commcn ſnare of Innovators;for there being 
ſeldom ſuch a happy conjunRure of a State, 
bur that ſomewhar is to be juſtly condo- 
led, tho?” ar the ſame time the condition of 
the Subject is in the gencral very much to 
be thank't God for. Neuters defer their 
2 in behalf of the Government 
fo long, that when they would recover it 
they cannot, for the malignity of this hu- 
mor ſoon infedts the maſs of blood, and 
then theſe men either engage unſcaſona- 
bly, and fo loſe themſelves and fortunes, 
or are lookt upon by the Innovator as ſuſ- 
=_ perſons, and fo undergo an equal 
with thoſe, who worthily and ſtout- 

ly from the beginning withſtand the inno- 
vation. Cicero's letters ro Pomponius 
Atricus, and Arrticus's life, and Chancellor 
de Vaire (who lived in Paris in the time 
of the French league in Henry rhe thirds 
time, and Sir Walter Rawlcigh upon ſuch 
a conjuncture, when the Romans and Car- 
thaginians both ſtrove for Sicily) are parts 
of Story fit to be conſulted, ro know how 
a man ſhould demean himſelf in ſuch 
times ; Which will reſolye ir (elf into this, 
chat men ſhould rimely aſſiſt the ſertled 
| Govern- 
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Government, as obliged thereunto, and ra- 
ther hope in a change of what is amiſs 
from the erring legal Governors, than ex- 
remedies in the ſtate of the Publick 
y ſuch, who fly to arms to work refor- 
mation. The leaſt any man .can do in 
ſuch a conjunQure, is with Pomponius 
Articus, who took arms with neither ſide, 
yer owned Pompey, tho” not diſobliging 
Czxiar, or rather with Cato, tho' he ſut- 
peed Pompeys greatneſs, yer engaged 
with him, who engaged for the preſent 
ſtare of Government. But whoever takes 
offices or charge with rhe Innovators, and 
thereby promotes their affairs, as Sir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh concludes, may be reckoned 
partakers of their crime. {rt borders too 
nigh guilt, to let eyen the conſideration of 
a mans own perſon (I mean an eminent 
mans) or family, to {way him {o much, as 
to lead him dully ro be pallive in ſuch a 
conjuncture ; bur it ſtains both, when the 
world knows his judgment is one thing, 
and his practice anorher ; for there is a 
rime,when a man may ſay,Providence calls 
to Civil martyrdom, which is often in de- 
fending the ſerrled ſtate, never by Civil 
war in changing it. 
Remedics on the Princes -part are, e- 
ver. to be watchful; that his courſe of -life 


and councels be not-luch, as may. make ,, 


him 
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him unvyaluable in the eyes of hisfubjeds ; 
that he be not found neceflitous in his 
treaſure : for if in time of civil (edition, he 
ſtand in need of money, in ſome ſort he 
ſtands at the courteſie of the ſubjet,whole 
purſe and body both he ſhould nor want 
at one time ; for it was Nero's folly, that 
he ſtood moſt in need of the Subjects ſup- 
plies, when he had moſt need to- have eaſ- 
ed them therein ; for he that hath had no 
foreſight of contingencies, is the unreadi- 
lier aided. A Prince therefore ſhould ne- 
ver want a fit force," to keep himſelf from 
a ſurprizal, and a fit ſubſiſtance' for ſome 
time for ſuch a body. And if he be but 
thus furniſhed, loyalty will keep them of 
his party, whom otherwiſe deſpair will 
drive from him : / and falſe Brethren or 
Intelligencers will come over ; elpecially 
if the Prince's Miniſters be men of a good 
reputation, fo as ſecurely intelligence may 
be held with them. And by fuch means 
as theſe, diſcords 'may be raiſed among 
the rebellious, and they may be put upon 
fuch raſh, or ſuch cautious councils, as 
may ruine them. 

Arms in the Poliricks, is like fortitude 
in the Morals; it is the guard and ſecuri- 
ty of all the other virtues. Civil juſtice 
gtounded on, and managed by religion, is 
the ſoul-of Government ; but the inſepa- 
& _- —_— 
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rable prerogatives of it are treaſure and 
arms; for theſe are properly the 'ſinews, 
thar make the members of Government 
move. As Government is the ordinance 
of God, theſe three are inſeparable from 
ſoveraignty : © therefore none can make 
laws, but with the Prince, nor raiſe trea- 
ſure, bur forthe Prince ; for common rea- 
ſon 'ſhews; men are bound unto the de- 
fence of Government with life and for- 
rune; but experience ſhews, when a'cor- 
- degenerate man, (or men) whomPro- 
vidence hath given ſoveraignty un- 
to, have both the ſoul and body (as we 
may call it) of Government in his (or 
their) hands, or arbitrarily at his (or 
their) diſpoſe, unwholſome laws may be 
made, i. e. ſuch as are partial, or ricket- 
ed, ſwelling the head toobig, or a hetick 
or preternatural heat of the Soveraignty 
(be ir Monarchy or State) may draw 
{ſtrength too faſt from the habit of clie bo- 
dy ; therefore divers mixt Governments 
reſerve a general conſent to accompany {0- 
veraign authority, both in making laws 
and raiſing moneys: (though in neither of: 
theſe nothing can be done by any -bur the 
ſoveraign perſons thus aſſiſted.) * Burarms' 
or the- Militia of the Nation (toſhew rh&/ 
danger of co-ordination) 'is every - where 
ſingly in the Prince or Stare ; ſince if 'any 
but the Soveraign hath the power of railing 
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Forre 1zn 


War. 


the arms, --they will be ſoon ſuppoſed to 
have the-power of uſing them ; and there- 
fore no man, how loyal ſoeyer, even for 


| the ſafery. of the Prince's perlon, can raiſe 


arms without his commiſſion. 

Thele remarks may appear trivial and 
pedantick, yer for. want of tuch a foreſight, 
or ſome grains of luch a powder, I have 
ſcen the attairs of a great King in convul- 
five fits, 

Thus much for arms, as they concern 
the civil adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
repreſlion. of rebellion at home, or as theſe 
being-oppoſed by ſubjects, ariſe unto a ci- 
vil: war. Now we. will: conſider arms, as 
by them one equal -: (or who hath no au- 
thority-over the other) endcayours to re- 
duce the.other unto juſtice, i. e. to ob- 
{erve thoſe laws..of Nations which are 
binding either by "the law of Nature or 
Nations, or which-are obligatory by rea- 
ſon; of ſome league or: treaty ,of com- 
merce, made between two Nations. Thus 
by the law of nature, even when both per- 
ſons arc ſubjects, and under one and the 
fame, aw, if one by a ſudden aſſault in- 
vade, the ,other, ſo as he is in danger of 
life by, him, and cannot have recourte un- 
to that Jaw, by which both of them are to 
be judged, -,nature authorizes the aſſailed 
to, ule; a counter-force, againſt the aſlailant, 

and 
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and to be his own juſticiar : (but, this is 
bur accidental, and may be properly call- 
ed a natural authority ro repel force by 
force ; or is a private war.) Bur 'that 
which Grotius calls a publick war, is be- 2” 24k 
ewixt two equals, who are borh” Sove- * 
raigns, neither having juriſdiction over 
the other. Now all Sovcraigns arc Cc» 
quals, though the one be never ſo much 
inferiorunto the other in territories, wealrh, 
or ſtrength ; for where Soycraignty is un- 
equal in power, ft is equal in right : and 
becauſe theſe may injure one another, 
therefore they have a right to cxact juſtice 
by arms from one another, and this is that 
which'we'call publick war. The root of ** 7 of 
war thus ſpringing from injuſtice,or the luſts ON” 
of men, it 15no maryel, that the fruit is fo f-- 
barbarous and inhuman ; and yet even" * 
this (monſter, which ' is too often an of- © 
tence againſt juſtice, cannot be managed 
but by juſtice ; for Princes ought never to 
war one upon another, bur upon a belicf, 
that the ground of rheir war is juſt. Nay, Te the | 
they ought not to begin a war, until fin- 5%" 7 
cerely they have endeavoured to obtain'a jup. * 
latisfaftion by way of peace. Humanity 
then obliges ro avoid it, and neceſfiry on- 
ly warrants the undertaking it. Says Mo- 
{es therefore, When thon goeft to war, enquire 
of the Lord, ot go unto his Oracles or 
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Word,: or thine own conſcience, and -re- 
flea, whether the occaſion of the war be 
juſt and lawful. Conſult not the. pravity 
of human nature, which would lay land 
to Jand,,or upon an unreaſonable fear, 
that others will inyade thee, (which hath 
been the common, but improſperous pra- 
ice of mankind, (as Mr. Hobbs phraſes 
it.) Anticipate not, ,or invade not ano- 
ther's power, who hath not wronged thee, 
for fear by that power, he may wrong 
thee, which, as Thucidides ſets forth, was 
ſuch a juſtifying argument amongſt the A- 
thenians, who warranted themſelves there- 
in, becauſe it was the practice of, moſt 
men, as if it had been the wiſdom, and 
recitude of the nature of mankind, 
though they found both the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and all their ſmaller Allies confede- 
rating againſt them, becauſe rhey made 
this their boundleſs ambition to be a child 
of juſtice. Since that could not be the 
oft-ſpring of juſtice, which by more men 
than thoſe that uſed ir, was complained 
of, as an axiom of injuſtice. Neither 
uſe thoſe modern Policies, which propoſe 
a forreign war, as a Scavingry' of the ſur- 
plus of the people. Nor let thy plenty 
ariſe out of others miſery, by keeping 
rwo neighbors in the calamity of war, that 
thou may'ſt enjoy the plenty of PRE. ae 

above 
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above all, let not thy vanity or thy Sevrs! 
glory prevail to exerciſerhy ſtrength up- 7 
on ay Neighbors, ſince it 15 not POWECr, ting unto 4 
bur juſtice, chat makes a Prince truly glo- *--- 
rious. True it is, the luxury of one Prince 
and the coverouſneſs of another Stare,may 
be {courged by the rapacity and vain-glory 
of a third ; but permits ,what he al- 
lows not, and Princes are innocent in the 
acts they do, not from the {uitablenels of 
their deeds with his pleaſure, bur from the 
conformity of them to his law. Neither 
was one Prince to ſurprize another, bur 
firit to ſend his Herauld, and 'denounce 
hoſtility, and to uſe thoſe other ceremo- 
nies, which the uprightneſs of elder times 
obſerved, or condemned, when not oblery- 
ed. For ſince the lives and cſtatcs of fo \ 
many innocent perſons are involved in a 
war, humanity requires, that if poſlibly it 
can, it be declined. Since the villainous 
nature hereof could not avoid the allows 
ing frauds, ambulhes, falſe intelligences, 
and . many more {tratagems; nay, knew 
not, how to avoid crueltics and inhumani- 
ties, and conflagrations, which in all other 
caſes would be abhorred ; for the Soldier, 
like the Huntſman, was allowed his gin ag 
well as his bow, and might corrupt his 
enemies men, as well as employ his own. 
All which is ro be underitood, flagrante 
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bello ; for in times of truce and ceſſation of 
arms, there ought to be a great reſtraint 
upon the former liberty. Merhinks, that 
God made it a great reſtraint upon the 
beſt and wilſeſt Princes, and even upon 
the moſt injured, not raſhly to run into 
a war ; ſince conqueſt gave, or was the 
mother of a right even unto dominion ; 
ſo hazardous-it was even to vindicate an 
injury by this inhuman courſe ; for ſuc- 
ceſs did not always attend upon the beſt 
cauſe. And it is a grearevidence a Prince 
had juſt thoughts, when he began his 
war, if he appeared apt to end it upon 
moderate and reaſonable conditions, or 
ne victis quidem preter © imjurie licentiam 
eripere. Neither doth he grant peace, 
that grants it not, rill he hath ruined his 
enemy; for that is not, as the Hiſtorian 
fays, pacem dare, but ſolitudinem 'facere. 
Among Chriſtians ſure Tam, ir ought ro 
be begnn upon great deliberation, and to 
be managed with renderneſs and reluQance 
even upon the conſiderations of humanity. 
And ſince the event is {> uncertain, Mo- 
ſes's councel ſurely 'is very reaſonable, 
When thou art to. make a war, be fure to keep 
thy ſelf from every wicked thing ; for the Lord 
walketh in the midſt of the camp ; and keep 
it clean free from dung, that there may 
be {alubrity ofi body and purity of mind. | 
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Princes are to reaſon with rhemſfelves, 
whether with 10000 they can meer with 
their enemy that hath 20000 ; or wherher 
they beſupplied by Confederates or Mer- 
cenaries; for both theſe are inſecure to de- 
pend on. For Confederates have moſt 
commonly ſeparate and ſingle intereſts of 
their own, and Mercenaries are withour 
any affection or good will ro the cauſe, 
having their eye only upon the pay, and 
that is very often dazled, when the enemy 
can give them a better. Beſides, as they 
have mercenary bodies, they too often 
haye mercenary minds ; for this fort of 
men in any extremity (which is uſual to 
befal men in a ſtate of war) have not that 
virtue and generoſity to undergo the toil 
and hazard of their preſent condition ; 
Beſides, this may give Princes caution, 
how they engage in a war, ſince their ye- 
ry go creates them new enemies, 
and -fome neuter Prince riſes up in behalf 
of the conquered, and reduces all to ſome 
nighneſs of equality or ſtare, which rhe 
war at firſt was begun upon. If choice or 
neceſſity lead them to 'undertake a war, 
they can have no wiſer councel, than thar 
which the Delphic Oracle gave unto the 
Lacedemonians, vis, carry it on With all 
their power, or rather to overdo than un- 
dergo it ; for then there is no retreat with» 
aut 
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out great loſs or great diſhonor ; ſo as fit” 
ting preparations of all neceſſarics are nor 
to be ſought for, when they are to be 
uſed; for that war is ſure to continue 
longeſt, that is leaſt provided for, when 
it is firſt begun. Nor muſt the Prince for- 
wardly run into it, upon a probability of 
his enemies overſight, but upon a confi- 
dence of his own- foreſight. Nor ſhould 
the confidence or forwardneſs of his coun- 
cellors, - (c{pecially if they haye percci- 
ved in himſelf a ſtrong inclination to the 
engagement) lead him to think, he ſhall 
meet with a conſtancy of fervor ; for difh- 
ow and dangers (which are the, con- 

t companions - of, a war). in aGtion 
change thoſe rempers of mind, which firſt 
appeared in councel, Safeſt therefore it 
iS, and moſt commonly thoſe Princes thrive 
beſt in war, who foreſee, and arc'ableſt 
ro digeſt improſperities. The, Germans 
never thought the Romans invincible, ill 
they found no ill ſucceſs or misfortune 
could' daunt them., 'This ſpirit ia. the 
Athenians, after their great loſſcs in Sici- 
ly, made the Lacedemonians and, their 
Confederates, as; much apprehend , their 
ſtomachfulneſs, as. they had before-at any 
time apprehended their power. - 


Many 
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- Many conſiderations | therefore attend 
upon preparation for a war : 


Viz. 
A. well choſen: experienc'd -General. confirume 
Officers, (who have taſted adyerſe 2-7: of -n 
as well as good fortune. "I 
Commiliaries, Providores, Quarter- 
maſters, and- Engineers,: Chyrur- 
geons ; all expert in-their-Ottices. 
Arms, Armour, Horſes, Carriages, 
Tents, and Artillery; -nort inferior 
. to the enemies, | 
; Treaſure, as much as any thing, for 
es theſe-are neceſſary ro infpirir 
Common Soldier : ſince his fight- 
ing part is the leaſt part of his duty ; it is 
the fatigue, or the undergoing the neceſia- 
ry toil and labour, as much as the danger 
of his profeſſion, that makes him yalua- 
ble. . To march all day and be weary, and 
then. to quarter in open field, be the wea- 
ther never f{o.,;:ſtormy; and no: ſooner in 
his quarters, bur often finding an.cnemy 
to, diſquiet him, or leaſt he ſhould -do 
ſo, to, be obliged unto a freſh labor, by 
raiſing up fome works to ſecure the-ſame 3 
| theſe are the difficulties of his condition, 
and the unayoidable contingences of it E 
an 
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and therefore, as he is to be choſen of an 
able body; ſohe is ro be- governed by a 
ſtrict diſcipline, that he 'may know ir-his 
duty to undergo theſe labours and dangers 
often with ſcarcenefs of food, and with a 
patience and 'obedience; that would be- 
come-a Philoſopher, All which he uſu- 
ally with. InefFundergoes,; when he 
hath a confidence 'in his General; 'as being 
an experienced Commander, well vers'd 
in'ſtratapems';* when | he: finds: his care 
prevents] his own Officers from preying 
upon him,”and defrauding him of his pay ; 
for then he is willing 'to- uſe his hands, 
and not touſe his tongue ; or to be filent 
in action,” that he may-rhe berrer receive 
his orders or words of command, when 
he finds his belly and his back carefully 
provided for. When he is to fight, if he 
obſeryes' his arms are as good as his ene- 
mies, and his ground as well choſen to 
fight on; at leaſt as well as the place will 
attord,' and if his difficulties be great, if 
he perceive good reſerves to ſecond him, 
this begets rthar ſpirit of diſcipline, which 
is the rrue [ſpirit of an-army, and makes 
them willing to keep their juſt order and 
rank, and Tor with ſilence, that they may 
hearken to what orders are piven them, 
which is the true ſtrength of an army 3 
and if their! pay be nor wanting, 'their dus 
ry is {cldom, Men 
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Men may vulgarly diſcourſe;that a gaod 
army in an enemies country wilh-maititain 
it (elf, and ſo peradventure. it»>may;- the 
General receive the ſpoils in orderi-ro di- « 
{tribute among the common: Soldiers, or 
for raiſing their pay ;-or if by ſtrong :par- 
ties he brings, in. ſufficient proviqion of 
food, or ammunition- bread - into their 
camp ; bur it never fares worſe with an 
army, than when by ſmall patties (or \ 
ſtraglers) the common + Soldier. -forrages 
and provides for himſelf ; for then the 1pi- 
rit of. diſcipline, and conſequently the 
ſtrength-of the army ceaſes, and all ad- 
vantagious opportunities for the enemy 
{cem- to begin. 
Times there are, when fate and deſti- 
ny ſeem plainly to be ſetting up one Na- 
tion, and pulling downanother, as when 
ſucceſſes, and thar in ſeveral places at one 
and the ſame time, and that under :no 
promiſing circumſtances, attend- on. /one 
Prince, and fail another, inſomuch asmore 
is to beattributed unto Providence or 
fortune, than unto conduct. Such' con- 
junctures as a Prince cannot foreſee, yer i 
when he diſcerns, may fitly lead hinx-to 
be leſs obſtinate, for uſually ſuch proſpe- 
rities are but like a torrent, which carry 
all before them, bur e're long have their 
ebb; for fortune uſually lets no long - 
©S, 
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ſes, andthe greateſt potentates are but 
Le wall 

Martial. marches, there is 


iow. A uaxrymtnr=r; Arung for this is 2 
body of bruſh-wood, which one ſpark (ers 
on -and therefore needs fuch an arbi- 


_—_——_— ſay, rather to ſtifle 

by @ ſudden hrprcking in it, than to extin- 
guiſh'ir by-water, or any formal means. 

A veterans Ven: —_ arplons can be reckon- 

army ; the ed fate ſome ſtanding veterane 

enger of Ary's bur this will ever influence the Ci- 

ir. vil Government ; for though- armies 
ſhould: wait on laws, and: execute upon: 
diſobedience the civil decrees, yet the/r6- 
buſt ſervant often endangers the weak e- 
ſtate of the Maſter. Rome was 'in- an' ill 
cale;, when;this ſecret was diſcloſed; that a 
Prince could be made elſewhere than with- 


in her-walls; or that too common Soldiers: 


even within her walls could transfer her 
empire; and+give her an Otho for a Gal- 

ba. :Thus''the ſoveraign Perſon and"Go- 
vertument -hath been changed and endan- 

by-her own Guards. 

The cds. Having thus laid the Gnnduriins that 
fi. all-civil power, and the Soveraign Perſons 
thar' execute: it, are ' of divine ordinance, 

and that the prerogarives belonging to both, 
arcin'intuition of the peace and ſafe of the 

whole focicty, and in honour and ſecury 
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of - the head of that Politick Body ; and 
therefore that they are not to be reliſted, 
but both power and perſon to be held ſacred, 
or {o ſect apart, that the power in its pre- 
_—_ or laws be indiſputable, and the 
perſon in the execution thereof unqueſti- 
onable ; we may ſay, here is firm ground 
co raiſe our pi or vital principles of 
Government upon; and on thele we may 
rear the roof of wiſdom's houle, and aſlerr, 
thar honeſty is the beſt policy; fſince-by 
the light of nature- or common reaſon, t 
is agreed as Epiitetus fays, that the Gods 
juſtly and wiſely adminiſter all things, aud that 
they have ty'd children and ſubjects unto Pa- 
rents and Princes, 'not as they are good, bat 4s 
they are Parents and Princes ; and therefore 
for ſuch bleſſings men are more to depend 
on their providence, thantheir own choice 
or wiſdom. For remove Government and 
Governours from this divine ordinance, 
and the principles of Policy ſhall, like rhe 
aroms of Lucretius, make mankind of {uch 
an unquict nature, that he ſhall be govern+ 
ed by his ſenſitive appetites -and preſent 
advantages, rather than by thoſe innate 
525.40 which by che moral virtucs of 

is mind, have fitted' him ro exerciſe his 

own eſs, and to bear with other mens 

(elpeaally Governors) faihures,” or vices, 

and rather to'pray for a goodPrince, _ 
rel 
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reſiſt a-bad. * And ' the ſame' virtues will 
teach Princes, that there are' no fuch poli- 

© cies, as thoſe thar are ethical; others be- 
ing bur / like the pleaſures: of  titillation, 
earneſtly ſoughr or dclightfully -uſed, 
bur ſoon repenrted of. * Marcus Aurelius's 
fame will be defireable by a thinking man, 
when Alexanders and Julius Cxſars :will 
beiiefteem'd worthleſs, and when Neroes 
and Caligula's will be found ignominious. 
And 'when- the ambitions of Cbecles V. 
and Philip I. and Francis I. and the great 
Heary's and Lewis's -are conſidered, it 
maybe .feared, that Afia and Gentiliſme 
owe-more thereunto, ' than doth Chriſten- 
dom wars ce 0 Macchuavilian prin- 
ciples:of policy can be none ſteady, 
and'yer'T may: be: many -proſperous, 
becauſe they look after-the end and deſpiſe 
the means, and moſt unnaturally they do 
often make proſperous arvice, by [the ex- 
.erciſc of. ſome ſceming virtue, and thus by 
ſome.immoral means; drive at ſome poli- 
tickiend-;' | for quocung; modo rem 1s their 
axiom; Such forr'of men as theſe think 
it no. diſhonour, if they | can {weep the 
Kake,' rho' "they /be found playing with 
rows ae ene} nd. vr 
c ey have. decciv | 

friend or ann: ow Nothing of all this 
is faid to-make the Phyſicians'of Srate 1o 
1291 cautious, 
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ious, as not. to know how in compo: 
ſition of a cordial to make uſc of the ſcr- 
urs Heſh ; for - a nice picty or a ſcrupu- 
9 cans - (I think at leaſt) is nor mo 
pected, , cyen by. God himſelf, from men 
of this Foagiion, TAROT ey were an 
aſſurance of a clear 0 S and integrity 
on the other part. Therefore Macchiavel 
and-Tacitus, and men of that form, arc 
excellent Authors to giye caution, when 
they are, dangerous Guides to follow, 
The honeſt man therefore is, not the fool, 
for he can Jer live in his houle the er- 
t, bur /not in his breaſt ; and be can 
ſhake oft animal policy, to cnterrain Ethir 
cal. He hath thele mixt in his own: cam» 
poſirum ;, for as in himſelf he is both ani- 
mal and. rational, fo in, his politick conſt: 
rution he is made, up of the Rp or {en- 
ſirive part, and the rational and doye-like. 
Theſe are not to be kept apart in him, but 
he is to be. compounded of; but the dove 

muſk be the ſoul of his, policy. ' 
If we would ſeek another ropick t0 
rove all this, we would have recourle to 
the whoke Hiſtories: of ' the world ; and 
through all of them we ſhall find, that 
thoſe carnal-policies, which are to corrupt 
mens. councels,are_yery uſeful to be known, 
fince it is as neceſlary for a Traveller to 
be well hatred, booted, and coated againſt 
'P : foul 
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foul weather and ways; as robe well hinr* 
ſed, to carry Hith his many ot 1 
obſerve all Hiſtories, and they do as*Cor 
medies do, (or at leaft ſhould do) diſcover 
mat) roacherle $60 Yoo bur in their 
concluſion they make them improſperous, 
and give the Gs ro virtue.” And this 
further light we may borrow from them, 
that both Greek and Roman, (and if the 
ſubil wit of the ane, and the courage of 
the other could nor, of did nor prevent ir, 
No fucceeding nations or times ever. did 
or will attain it) who moft oppoſed Mo- 
narchical Power, never attained their Idol 
liberty, by manacling of Monarchy. Di- 
fafterous ir was to Arhens, and it coft 
cfrericf of (oe Gn ny tha ole 

O of Rome elſe ; 
for Foth Livie _ a ſet forth: how 

n Kings abuſcd their ſoveraignty, 

people fooohe to find rheir liberty in two 
Confuls, ro whom ſbyeraign —_— 
was neceſſary to be intruſted ; and c 
(as no men living ever did, or could make 
their affairs ever proſperous) became 'foon 
not only to be complain'd of in improſpe- 
rous times, bur to be envied, when they 
had the moſt ſucceſs; for inferiors (cſpect- 
ally when they think chey create their Su- 

jors) geyer Want their paſſion. So as 


the Conlyls fell ſoon into their a yo 
an 
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and jcaloufic, and. a fhort liv'd Decemvuir: 
mult rceifie (as they did diſorder) this 
ſtate. of government, and the people, in 
whom the foveraign power was cid to be 
| - muſt be protefted by Tribunes, 
hoſen from the —_ and then by 
Tri met that mighr give check 
unto the Conſulary: authority. Bur all 
this was bur a rolling of 2 ſick may in his 
bed, and the beſt mediciq rhey ever took 
was a Dictator, who ſlenced all other 
owers, and fingly exerciſed all power ; 
TS here was Monarchy in its heighth.or 
achme ; for the Dictator was a. Prince 
bound. by no law, nos clogged with any 
ragilbip, only it was, temporary and 
rt-liv'd; which is proof, enough, - (th9 
extremity 2nd necgllity teaely the doctrine) 
that all cruſt is (afelieft lodged in one; and 
that failures in government wjll attend 
the beſt conſticuripn of government, 2nd 
that vaticty of changes are but fo many 
infirmitics of a ſtate, and at laſt ſo diſhcars 
ten all wiſe and good men, fram depends 
ing on a populacy, that a Cinna or a Syls 
la, a Pompey, a Craſlus, ara Caiar, will 
in 2 diſguiſe, (or by a barefac'd challgngy 
ing it) at laſt ſo weagy and weaken by- ct 
vil difcords the people, phat they will rar 
ther cheole the change of their condition 
with ſecurity, than endeaver tg revaver 
| of thu 
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their old pretended Hiberty with danget- 
Ir is the oh of good eyes, orthe weak, 
neſs of the'Oprick nerve, that makes men 
nor -pereeive the uſthilneſs of ſoveraign 

tives, even in relation to the bene- 
fit agd well governing of ſubjects. ' For the 
rertor of power often keeps the State qui- 
et'and ſecure, when the belief of liberty 
breeds that irreverence unto the wiſdom 
of Governors, that they kindle thoſe ſparks 
cF-cotrttumacy, which fer all into a flame. 
Few men have learnt: this leſſon, bur thoſe, 
who have lived in times of civil diſtraQtion; 
and therefore rhe concluſion ſhall be, - Go- 
vernment is an ordinance of God;-- whoſe 
wiſdom having deſigned men 'to live in 
ſociety, made politick, like natural, bo* 
dies;"confiſt of a head and divers members, | 
lodging life in the body, and ſenſe and'mo- 
tion ' in the head; ſo as human laws, 
(grounded on ſound reaſon and adapted to 
the genius -of the people, and unto the 
various publick and private concerns, and 
derived (as niglt as might be) from the 
moral virtues, -or the equity of them 'by 
nature implanted in mankind) were like 
the (alt in 'the natural body, which tied 
all parts together, by prudence promo- 
ting publick before private good or inte- 
reſt, and. by juſtice preſerving the harmo- 
ny of tenderneſs and beneficence commu 
w 4 , 8 4 RY nicated 
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nicated from the head, and of cheerful and 
ready obedience yielded from the body; 
and by patience, 2 moſt and 
eminent virtue in this corrupted and laps'd 
ſtate of man, (like morrification, on whi 
even religion her ſelf is now founded) each 
bearing the others infirmities ; for with- 
out ſuch a temper the publick peace or 
health of ſtate is loſt. Unto which rem» 
per, O Lord, reſtore this poor giddy Na- 
ti0n, | 


